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LET’S FORGE A 
STRONG CHAIN 
Every War Bond we buy is a 


link in the chain of supplies to our armed forces— 
a chain that must be kept strong. 
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DISTINGUISHES THIS 


STROMBERG- 


CARLSON 


HANDSET TELEPHONE 


The variety of ways in which it can 
be furnished or converted makes 
Stromberg-Carlson’s Handset Tele- 
phone an economical buy for oper- 
ating companies. 

It is — as a self-contained 
unit—with ringer, induction coil, 
and capacitor in base—for either 
Central Energy Manual Service or 
Dial Service, as specified, and is 
readily convertible to either service 
after installation. The Ringers may 
be furnished, arranged for Straight 
Line, Divided Circuit, or Harmonic 


Signalling. 


ing Vincent Rare Gas Relays ‘ 
W.E. Co.’s No. 333-A Tubes. The 
are required under certain ground 
line ringing conditions. They isold 
ground from the ringer circuit, ¢ 
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The 


Truck With a 


= 0,000,0002" ENDORSEMENT 


A truly great truck — the FWD Model 
HAR—a truck that in just tour years has 
won the endorsement of motor truck 
users to a total of $50,000,000 in pur- 
chases of this single model—a truck that 
has achieved the phenomenal record of 
$50,000,000 ‘in. manufacturing experi- 
ence in the comparatively brief span of 
48 months. 

Rated at 20,000 lbs. gross, the Model 
HAR embodies the highest development 
of the four-wheel-drive principle, pio- 
neered and sponsored by FWD since 
1910. Truck operators know that the true 


FWD’s MODEL HAR 


four-wheel-drive principle as applied in 
FWD's gives these trucks a basic mech- 
’ anical advantage — qualifies them to get 
through regardless of road or weather— 
to go with greater safety — to perform 
year after year at lowest cost per ton 
mile — to conserve war-precious gas- 
oil-tires-replacements. When the call is 
for rugged, dependable trucks to provide 
vitally important motor transport, your 
confidence is well placed in FWD’s. 


THE FOUR WHEEL DRIVE AUTO Co. 
Clintonville, Wisconsin 


Canadian Factory: KITCHENER, ONT: 
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RURAL TELEPHONE BILL AGAIN 
Yntroduced By Senator Hill 


S THIS issue of TELEPHONY went 

A to press, Francis X. Welch, 

Washington editor, informed us 

that Sen. Lister Hill of Alabama on 

January 6 re-introduced in the Senate 

his bill providing for a Rural Tele- 
phone Administration. 

It is understood that the new bill, 
designated S. 73, is identical to the bill 
which Senator Hill introduced in the 
last session of Congress. For the exact 
wording of that bill reference should 
be made to page 10 of the December 
16, 1944, issue of TELEPHONY. 

Mr. Welch also stated that Repre- 
sentative Holmes of Massachusetts on 
January 6 introduced bill H.R. 1109 to 
amend the Communications Act of 1934 
and to reorganize the Federal Com- 
munications Commission. It is under- 
stood that this bill is the same as was 
introduced last year. 


* * * 


USITA COMMITTEE APPOINTED 
TO STUDY RTA BILL 
With the advent of the introduction 


C. D. BROREIN 
JANUARY 13, 1945 


Act is identical to one previously proposed. 


... USITA 


committee appointed at executive committee meeting 


to study legislation 


Spring conference canceled 


as result of War Mobilization Director Byrnes’ appeal. 


of the so-called Rural Telephone Bill 
in the Senate by Senator Hill of Ala- 
bama, President John P. Boylan of 
the United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association, at the association’s 
executive committee meeting in Chi- 
cago on January 8, appointed a com- 
mittee of three to represent the asso- 
ciation and the Independent telephone 
industry in future conferences or con- 
gressional hearings concerning the RTA 
bill or any other legislation relative to 
rural telephone service. 

As has been pointed out by this pub- 
lication and by others, the Hill Bill, in 
many instances, is ambiguous and con- 
tains provisions inimical to the tele- 
phone industry and it is expected the 
USITA committee will make a thor- 


ough study of the legislation to show 
how the Independents will be affected 
by the bill. 

The members of this committee, all 
members of the USITA executive com- 
mittee, are as follows: Carl D. Bro- 
rein, Tampa, Fla., chairman; F. E. 
Bohn, Fort Wayne, Ind., and H. V. 
Bozell, New York City. The committee 
is expected to begin its activities im- 
mediately and will report to the asso- 
ciation executive committee or directors 
its findings and recommendations for 
future action of the national associa- 
tion and the Independent industry as 
a whole. 

In addition to the above committee, 
the association has another committee 
—the Rural Telephone Service Com- 





mittee — active in the rural service 
matter. The membership of this com- 
mittee is as follows: R. A. Lumpkin, 
Mattoon, IIl., chairman; A. L. Hart, 
Abilene, Kan., vice chairman; Frank 
Barnes, Rock Hill, S. C.; H. V. Bozell, 
New York City; V. E. Chaney, Fort 
Wayne, Ind.; L. W. Hill, Tarboro, N. C.; 
Gustav Hirsch, Columbus, Ohio; Ray 
H. Manson, Rochester, N. Y.; Merle 
Hale, Lincoln, Neb.; J. W. Morrison, 
Rochester, N. Y.; J. F. O’Connell, Madi- 
son, Wis.; R. A. Phillips, Sioux Falls, 
S. D.; R. E. Shotts, Columbus, Ohio; 
John H. Wright, Jamestown, N. Y., 
and Leland Wright, Alexandria, Minn. 
This committee recently was appointed 
to make a detailed survey of the rural 
telephone situation with the view of 
making recommendations to the USITA 
board of directors or executive commit- 
tee, looking toward the expansion and 
improvement of rural service. The 
committee has been active in acquiring 
facts and data concerning the present 
status of rural telephony and made a 
report to the association’s executive 
committee at its January 8 meeting. 
The committee also held a meeting in 
Chicago on the above date to complete 
its organization and to map plans for 
its future activities. It 
that the committee will 


is understood 
carry on its 


work purely as an Independent group. 
However, as the rural situation is an 
industry-wide problem, matters which 
are of common interest to both Inde- 
pendents and the Bell System may 
arise, in which case it is expected the 
committee will co-operate with the Bell, 
which also is active in bringing about 
an improvement and extension of rural 
service, when such co-operation is nec- 
essary to effect an overall improvement 
in such service throughout the nation. 
The telephone industry as a whole was 
carrying out well-formulated plans to 
improve and expand rural telephone fa- 
cilities before the start of the war, but 
such activity had to be halted when the 
shortages of manpower and equipment 
became acute. However, laboratory 
work and experimental activities have 
continued in both the Independent and 
Bell branches of the industry. The 
present activities on the part of both 
groups were started late last year when 
the industry began to lay plans for its 
postwar program. 


TELEPHONY, early last year, recog- 
nized the need for the industry to be- 
come more actively engaged in making 
plans to help many small Independent 
telephone companies improve their 
financial and operating conditions, 
knowing that if this were brought 


about the rural problem would take 
care of itself, as the greater proportion 
of rural subscribers and prospective 
subscribers are in the areas served by 
the small exchanges. Likewise, we haye 
appealed to state commissions to show 
more interest in the needs of the smaller 
units in connection with granting them 
adequate rates. This publication, jp 
its editorial columns and in addresses 
delivered at state conventions by its 
editor, during the last 12 months has 
kept the small company-rural telephone 
situation constantly in the forefront, 
which has been partly responsible for 
the industry’s increased activities ip 
behalf of the small companies. 


* * * 


USITA SPRING MEETING 
IS CANCELED 


In addition to actions taken in re 
gard to the rural service situation, the 
USITA executive committee voted to 
cancel the 1945 Spring Executives’ 
Conference which was to have been 
held April 10 and 11 in Chicago. This 
action taken in response to the 
appeal of James F. Byrnes, war mobili- 
zation director, for the cancellation of 
all conventions requiring attendance of 
more than 50 persons and which are 
scheduled after February 1, so that 
nonessential travel can be curtailed. 


was 


ASKS CANCELLATION OF ALL CONVENTIONS 


AMES F. BYRNES, war mobiliza- 

tion director, on January 5 appealed 
for cancellation of all conventions re- 
quiring attendance of more than 50 
persons and which are scheduled after 
February 1, as a means of curtailing 
nonessential travel. 

[In line with Mr. Byrnes’ action, the 
executive committee of the United 
States Independent Telephone Associ- 
ation, at its January 8 meeting in Chi- 
cago, voted to cancel the association’s 
Spring Executives’ Conference which 
was to have been held April 10 and 11 
in Chicago. A decision as to its annual 
October convention will be made later. 
Officers and directors of state telephone 
associations should study the govern- 
ment’s full appeal in order to consider 
canceling 1945 meetings.] 


Mr. Byrnes said he was so certain 
that his appeal would receive public 
support and co-operation that he has 
taken no measures “to determine gov- 
ernment enforcement procedures which 
might be instituted.” 


He did, however, announce creation 
of a government committee to receive 
and pass upon applications for con- 
ventions ‘to determine “if the need for 
these meetings is sufficiently in the war 
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interests to warrant attacks on trans- 
portation and services.” 

The appeal—to become an order if 
those to whom it is directed fail to co- 
operate—had been expected since Mr. 
Byrnes placed a ban on horse and dog 
racing. 

An announcement from Mr. Byrnes’ 
office in the White House said he recog- 
nized the desirability of some meetings 
in the best interest of the war but he 
believed “these could be much fewer 
in number and much smaller in at- 
tendance than at present.” 


He called for “curtailment of non- 
essential travel and particularly for 
a cessation of group meetings, such 
as conventions and trade shows not 
necessary in the war effort.” 

In this class he put “all conventions 
to be attended by more than 50 persons 





They Give Their Lives— 
You Lend Your Money. 
BUY WAR BONDS 











and scheduled to be held after Febrv- 
ary 1, 1945 unless approved by 
(the) committee as necessary in the 
war effort.” 

He asked for cancellation of all 
“nostwar trade shows” and asked hotel 
management to refuse reservations for 
unapproved group meetings and trade 
shows. 

At the same time he urged the gen- 
eral public to defer nonessential trips 
and was asking government 
agencies to reduce all federal travel 
to a minimum. 


said he 


Mr. Byrnes said his action was taken 
with the approval of the President. He 
pointed out that shortly after Pear! 
Harbor many trade associations volun- 
tarily canceled conventions and shows. 
He added, however, that “during the 
past year the optimism which led 80 
many of us to believe that victory was 
at hand, also led to a substantial in- 
crease in the holding of conventions 
and trade shows.” 

The committee to approve convel- 
tion applications will be headed by J. 
Monroe Johnson and includes repre 
sentatives of the War and Navy De 
partments, War Production. Board and 
War Manpower Commission. 
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ITH ALL the discussion of 
VY restwat plans and_ security, 

there has been considerable 
talk about cartels. The generally liberal 
view is to the effect that unregulated 
international cartels are bad medicine 
and are likely to breed more war in 
the future. 

A cartel, strictly speaking, is simply 
another word for an industrial monop- 
oly or trust brought about through a 
combination of commercial interests. 
But through force of usage we have 
come to consider a “trust” in the light 
of a domestic combination which re- 
sults in unfair competition or illegal 
restraint of trade, price fixing and 
other practices outlawed by the Sher- 
man Anti-trust Act and Clayton acts. 
Likewise, the cartel has come to mean 
an international combination of the 
same sort. Obviously, an international 
cartel would be beyond the power of 
the laws of any one country to regulate 
very effectively. And so we hear talk 
of regulating international cartels 
through a world court or other special 
tribunal as an adjunct of a future 
League of Nations or other interna- 
tional world security organizations. 
alternative to international 
control of cartels, the idea seems to be 
gaining ground in some quarters that 
a form of international pattern to 
promote fair competition in trade or 
commerce generally can be assured by 
first merging similar domestic com- 
mercial interests into a single monop- 
oly, thereby doing international busi- 
hess on a competitive basis with similar 
monopolies from other countries. At 
any rate, that view seems to be gaining 
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As an 


Telephone industry warned against effort to include it in 


international communications system by Mr. Welch. . . . 


Cites disadvantages of having telephone service hooked 


up with less efficient and more or less outmoded types 


of communications services. 


ground in the communications industry. 


During the recent holidays the New 
York papers published an alleged state- 
ment by Col. Sosthenes Behn, president 
of the International Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., in which he stressed the 
need of a strong central American in- 
ternational communications system 
“free of alien cartels or cartel in- 
fluence.” Colonel Behn’s idea seems to 
be that in order to protect American 
interests in international communica- 
tions there must be a merger of pres- 
ently divided American interests in in- 
ternational communications forming a 
united front, able to cope on even terms 
with strong monopolies representing 
communication interests of foreign na- 
tions, and often controlled or operated 
by foreign governments themselves. 

Stated in that way, Colonel Behn’s 
proposition seems to make good sense. 
When we go a step further and find 
that proposed international communi- 
cation merger would involve telephone 
as well as telegraph, cable, and com- 
mercial radio interests, we can well 
afford to dig a little under the ostensi- 
ble “America first” veneer to see if 
there aren’t a few soft spots of special 
interest. 


Viewed in another light, it is possible 
that the linking of international tele- 
phone service with international tele- 
graph, cable and other service might 
well lessen rather than increase the 
competitive basis. It might have an in- 
jurious effect not only on the telephone 
industry as an industry, but on the op- 
portunities of the American people as 
a whole for better and cheaper inter- 
national telephone service. More than 
that, it is not too difficult to see that, 
far from freezing American communi- 
cation interests from international car- 
tel influence, what seems to be cooking 
up here is one of the biggest interna- 
tional cartels ever conceived — one 
which may well function at the expense 
of the American telephone-using public. 


Who is cooking this up? The Inter- 
department Special Committee on Com- 
munications of the State Department, 
headed by the new assistant secretary 
of state, Will F. Clayton (who has, 
incidentally, acquired quite a reputa- 
tion of his own in connection with car- 
tels), was scheduled to hold its first 
meeting this week on this matter. Paul 
A. Porter, the new chairman of the 
Federal Communications Commission, 
will be another new face on the special 
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committee, replacing James Lawrence 
Fly, ex-chairman of the FCC. 

The meeting comes on the heels of 
a special trip of a party of three high 
government officials to New York City 
to inspect cable and radio telegraph 
installations and to confer with top 
executives of the International Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., Western Union, 
and Radio Corp. of America. The three 
members of this group were Maj. Gen. 
Frank E. Stoner, chief of the Army 
Communications Service of the Signal 
Corps, Senator McFarland, Democrat 
of Arizona, a member of a Senate com- 
mittee of the Interstate Commerce 
Committee, which has jurisdiction over 
international communications matters, 
and a communications expert of the 
Senate committee, Edward Cooper. 

Also scheduled this week was the in- 
troduction of an international com- 
munications merger resolution by the 
chairman of the Senate Interstate 
Commerce Committee, Burton K. 
Wheeler, Democratic senator of Mon- 
tana. 

And so we see that the stage has been 
set, more or less, for early action on 
legislation to authorize a merger of 
American international communications 
companies—a merger which would be 
a palpable violation of our anti-trust 
laws in the absence of such legislation. 
Furthermore, it is generally understood 
that these officials are steadily moving 
towards a plan which would not only 
permit but force telephone interests 
owned by American companies into a 
common corporate setup with interna- 
tional radio, telegraph and cable com- 
panies. 

It is understood that the Navy De- 
partment, which formerly opposed an 
international merger of American com- 
munications interests, or at least cer- 
tainly delayed the inclusion of such 
authority in the domestic merger act 
(which united Western Union and 
Postal Telegraph), is now supporting 
the single American international com- 
munications cartel idea for what it is 
worth. Assistant Secretary of State 
Clayton is believed to be sympathetic 
and Senator Wheeler will probably go 
along with whatever is cooked up. The 
exact views of FCC Chairman Paul 
Porter are not generally known. 

After examining all angles of this 
international compulsory merger of in- 
ternational communications industry, 
including the telephone industry, this 
writer is inclined to question the de- 
sirability of any such coercive combi- 
nation from the viewpoint of the Amer- 
ican telephone industry as a whole and 
the future prospects for international 
telephone service for American tele- 
phone subscribers. Here are some rea- 
sons why: 


(1) American international telephone 
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communication does not suffer from un- 
fair combinations of international tele- 
phone interests. On the contrary, even 
a casual glance at the global map of 
international telephone circuits will 
show how clearly American telephone 
interests already dominate the situa- 
tion. Far from being caught short in 
a bargaining trade with telephone in- 
terests of foreign governments or for- 
eign corporations, American telephone 
interests are already in an ideal posi- 
tion to bargain most effectively and 
have done so continuously in the past. 

In plain language, speaking strictly 
from a telephone service point of view, 
we already have nearly all the interna- 
tional face cards. Why sling them in 
for a new deal because cable and tele- 
graph interests are not satisfied? There 
are less than a half-dozen really im- 
portant communications centers through 
the world in which American telephone 
interest does not already have access. 
On the other hand, there are dozens 
of strategic places throughout the 
world where American telephone cir- 
cuits are exclusively established. 

(2) Compulsory merger of American 
telephone interests in the international 
field would lessen rather than increase 
competitive opportunities for the 
Amercan telephone industry for inter- 
national business. It ought to be obvi- 
ous that the dilution of a single pur- 
pose international American telephone 
industry by an amalgamation of less 
developed or less economically favored 
American interests in other communi- 
cation media, is not going to increase 
the aggressiveness of the resulting 
international organization in securing 
advantages for the American telephone 
users of international toll service. On 
the contrary, in dickering with foreign 



































(Courtesy, ESQUIRE, INC.) 
"She must be one of those permanent waves!"* 





interests in an effort to pep up and 
strengthen faltering cable and radio 
telegraph interconnections, and go 
forth, it may well be necessary to sur. 
render or subordinate purely telephonic 
concessions in foreign areas. What 
price getting a new cable or radiogram 
circuit into Rome if we have to sur. 
render the rights to an existing tele 
phone circuit already established jn 
some other important world capital 
and route our telephone calls over the 
lines of a foreign government monopoly, 
such as the British controlled Cable 
& Wireless, Ltd.? 

Such an amalgamation could clearly 
not have the advantage of increasing 
the effectiveness of the already well- 
established and pioneered international 
connections of American telephone in- 
terests. It might easily bring the disad- 
vantages of trimming it down, in order 
to compensate for an improvement of 
the international position of other 
communication media owned by Amer- 
ican interests. Better radiogram serv- 
ice at the price of poorer telephone 
service? Who wins and who loses in 
such a deal? 

The very idea of linking such diverse 
forms of communication service as 
radio-telegraph and cables with the 
transmission of the spoken word via 
international telephone is abhorrent to 
truly liberal thinking. It recalls the 
attempts some years ago of some rail- 
roads to dominate the rapidly increas- 
ing operations of busses and truck 
lines. More recently we have witnessed 
attempts of railroads and steamship 
companies to muscle in on the newer 
transportation art of commercial air 
lines, both domestic and transoceanic. 


In the field of transportation, our 
national policy has been to keep sepa- 
rate such diverse media, however ac- 
tually competitive. Why should we go 
in for any different policy in the field 
of communications? It would have been 
patently absurd to hand over the newly- 
developing automobile industry to the 
monopolistic control of the manufac- 
turers of horse-drawn vehicles, buggy 
whips, operators of livery stables and 
the like. Yet, is this very much dif- 
ferent from saddling the telephone in- 
dustry (which has been and still is, 
absolutely separate from the telegraph 
industry within continental United 
States) with the burden of older, and, 
to some extent, more obsolete forms of 
international communication enterprise, 
such as cables? 


Indeed, economically speaking, it 
looks as if a compulsory international 
merger of American communication 
facilities, including the telephone in- 
dustry, might shield a plan for bailing 
out some pretty well-submerged invest- 
ments in submarine cables which no 
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body in his right mind would duplica.e 
anew, in view of the present state of 
the radio art. Why hobble living and 
yital industry with these dead or dying 
remnants? When the comparative in- 
vestments of American interests in in- 
ternational telephone facilities are 
weighed with respect to actual value 
of investment in some of the older 
forms of international communications, 
such a compulsory merger as the Navy 
Department is reputed to favor sug- 
gests the old pioneer’s recipe for horse- 
and-rabbit-stew. Horse-and-rabbit-stew, 
you may recall, was made on a wierd 
50-50 basis—one horse and one rabbit. 
either 
American telephone 
users cannot expect to benefit from a 
international communica- 
The standards of service 
reached by the telephone industry in 
America are unsurpassed throughout 
the world and always have been. Amer- 
ican telephone men know why. It is 
because the American telephone busi- 
ness is a 100 per cent telephone busi- 
ness. It is not a by-product or a sub- 
branch of some other communication 
service as in some European countries, 
where the government operates tele- 
phone, telegraph, radio and cable, all 
under the control of the postoffice de- 
partment or some comparable ministry. 
European telephone service was long a 
vaudeville joke and a tourist’s night- 
mare, largely because of this subordi- 
nation to cat-and-dog combinations of 
service control. 


(3) From a 
service, 


standpoint of 


rates or 


compulsory 
tion merger. 


When an American telephone sub- 
scriber in a city served by a Bell Sys- 
tem company talks to another Ameri- 
can subscriber in a city served by an 
Independent telephone company, he is 
sure of getting pretty good service, 
for the simple reason that both Bell 
and Independent companies in the 
United States subscribe to and insist 
upon basic service standards which 
have made American telephony what it 
is today. And so, also, if an Independ- 
ent company subscriber in America 
places a call to, let us say Rome or 
Paris, he is assured of the same high 
standard of service, at least up to the 
point of the Rome or Parisian switch- 
board. That is because the call travels 
from the Independent lines to the Bell 
long lines and transoceanic lines all 
under the control of American com- 
panies which are interested in render- 
ing telephone service and nothing else. 


The intervention of a compulsory 


combination of various communication 
interests would break the _ three-link 


chain into four links. It would be one 
more agency to divide the responsi- 
bility. Furthermore, the new agency 
would not be 100 per cent interested 
in pushing its telephone business. It 
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might become more interested in push- 
ing radiogram or cable business. There 
might arise arguments over differences 
of equipment, spheres of supervision 
and connection. In case of poor tele- 
phone service the telephone company 
might blame the international cartel 
and vice versa. The subscriber, of 
course, could get no satisfaction, where- 
as today he can hold the telephone 
companies absolutely responsible for 
the satisfactory completion of calls. 


In the field of rates, there would 
likewise be less incentive on the part 
of a combination monopolistic carrier 
of communications to cut rates on in- 
ternational telephone calls in order to 
get business which might otherwise 
move by cable. The rates on interna- 
tional telephone calls quoted in the 
United States have been dropping 
steadily since the first international 
circuits were opened. This has been 
due not only to the improvement in 
technology and an attempt to develop 
traffic through inducement rates, but 
also to the competition with various 
other communication media. Destroy 
that competition through the establish- 
ment of an international cartel and 
you have destroyed any incentive for 
lowering telephone rates per se any 
further. You have likewise destroyed 
any imperative incentive for improv- 
ing telephone service per se any further. 
Instead of the old solgan, “Don’t write, 
telegraph,” we might, under such cir- 
cumstances, witness the restrictive ad- 
monition, “Don’t telephone, telegraph.” 


Incidentally, the intervention of a 
new chain in the link of international 
telephone communication from the 
United States is another opportunity 


for impairment of security and secrecy 
of telephone communications. A man- 
datory international telephone combi- 
nation, even though American in char- 
acter, would necessarily have to dicker 
and trade with foreign communication 
interests instead of battling it out, toe 
to toe, on an honestly competitive basis 
as the telephone industry has to do 
today. 

Foreign communication monopolies 
have been notorious in their Gestapo 
methods of tapping wires and con- 
tinuously intercepting messages and 
calls for alleged reasons of political 
security. As long as, and to the extent 
that, our international telephone com- 
munications lie under the direct con- 
trol and responsibility of the American 
telephone industry, we can be sure that 
there will be a minimum chance of such 
interception. But there is definitely the 
temptation in this respect in the case 
of international communications mo- 
noply, which does not have to fear that 
an outraged public will take its busi- 
ness elsewhere. 

Summing up, it would appear to the 
interest of the American telephone in- 
dustry, both Bell and Independent, that 
no compulsory merger legislation en- 
acted by Congress should force the 
American telephone interests now en- 
gaged in international service to be 
chained to other forms of international 
communications. If various other in- 
ternational communication media owned 
by American interests feel that it is to 
their advantage to get together and 
pool their resources in a common cor- 
porate union without the inclusion of 
international telephone communication, 
such a consolidation might well be de- 
sirable and, in any event, none of the 
business of the American telephone in- 
dustry. 


Secondly, if Congress feels that the 
way should be left open for consolidat- 
ing international American communi- 
cation interests of all forms, such 
legislation ought to be permissive and 
not compulsory. After all, these vari- 
ous communication interests ought to 
know for themselves whether it is ad- 
vantageous to join in this new cartel. 
If it is not, it is hardly in the public 
interest to force them to establish such 
a cartel. 


Finally, for the Independent tele- 
phone companies in the United States, 
the intervention of an additional in- 
ternational communication agency with 
a monopoly on handling all transoceanic 
tolls will not only mean operating com- 
plications through the introduction of 
a new link in the chain, but also an- 
other division in the toll compensation, 
with all the headaches and arguments 
which go along with toll revenue divi- 
sion, increased if not multiplied. 
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Approved Maintenance Practices 


they are sometimes called, may be 

operated from dry cells or the cen- 
tral office storage battery. Only the very 
small isolated exchanges are ordinarily 
supplied from dry cell operated ma- 
chines because they are rather expen- 
sive to maintain when the load is heavy. 


Pi: CHANGERS or converters, as 


A pole changer is exactly what the 
word implies. It takes direct current 
and mechanically reverses the polarity 
at a given rate of speed which is actu- 
ally the frequency of the AC ringing 
current output. The output voltage 
may be approximately that of the direct 
current battery used or it may be 
stepped up through a transformer to 
the desired voltage. Present standard 
practice for straight line ringing is to 
use a 20-cycle source. A slight varia- 
tion from this frequency may be toler- 
ated without noticeable effect. 

Where ringing current must be de- 
rived from dry cells, every possible 
method to avoid any unnecessary drain 
of the batteries should be utilized. This 
means switching off the machine when- 
ever possible and the careful mainte- 
nance of contacts and mechanical ad- 
justments. A switch placed conveni- 
ently for the operator to stop the ma- 
chine when not in use will help pro- 
long battery life. 

A copper oxide type voltmeter, ar- 
ranged with several scales to read volt- 
ages up to 150 volts, together with an 
ordinary test bell, is the only equipment 
necessary for making routine tests and 
adjustments to the simple 20-cycle pole 
changers. An inexpensive copper di- 
oxide type voltmeter will be found use- 
ful in making many tests in the tele- 
phone plant. When adjustment of the 
machine is necessary, it usually will be 
found that the contacts need attention. 

Start by backing off the motor con- 
tact until the machine stops, then draw 
it up until it again starts, plus about 
one-eighth of a turn. Next, back off the 
pole changer contact screws until no 
voltage is found at the output termi- 
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Cable Superintendent 
York (Pa.) Telephone & Telegraph Co. 








PART XXXVII. In this article 
the author clearly explains the op- 
eration and approved maintenance 
methods necessary to keep ringing 
trouble free. This 
equipment often causes consider- 
able “Bell Doesn't Ring” trouble 
reports in exchanges where an ap- 


converters 


proved maintenance routine is not 
observed. When the methods ex- 
plained in this chapter are fol- 
lowed, bell trouble will be mate- 
rially reduced and maximum serv- 
ice outlined from 
converters. 


the ringing 








nals. Next, turn in one and then the 
other contacts, screw about one-eighth 
of a turn at a time until the desired 
or rated voltage of the. machine is 
reached, which, in most cases for 
straight line ringing, is approximately 
85 volts and 20 cycles. When trouble is 
experienced in ringing out on long 
heavily loaded lines, it is well to read 
the output of the machine while ring- 
ing on such lines. If the voltage drops 
below 40 or 50 volts it is an indication of 
some fault on that particular line. 


Pole changers designed to furnish 
ringing power from harmonic systems 
are due to the current consumption, 
operated from the central office storage 
batteries. The voltage and frequency 
output for harmonic ringing must be 
kept constant and the machines should 
receive regular maintenance checkups. 
Two systems are in use, one made up 
of multiple frequencies as follows: 
16%4%, 25, 3344, 50, 66%4 and the other 
non-multiple 20, 30, 42, 54, 66%. The 
multiple frequencies were originally de- 
rived entirely from motor driven AC 
generators. 

For example, a two-pole generator, 
driven at 1,000 rpm. will have a 16%- 


cycle output. The non-multiple fre. 
quencies were established when the 
harmonic pole changer came into use, 
This was due to the fact that it is con- 
paratively easy to design such ma 
chines to produce any desired frequency 
within the desired range. 

Fig. 1 shows one unit of an earlier 
type harmonic pole changer. The fol- 
lowing maintenance suggestions will 
also apply to the later type, shown by 
Fig. 2. The battery reversing switch 
(Fig. 1) should be reversed once every 
24 hours to reduce pitting of the con- 
tacts. Neglecting this action will cause 
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1 Harmonic pole changer unit and 


schematic circuit diagram. 
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FIG. 2. Later type harmonic pole changer 


circuit diagram. 


contact metal to be removed electrically 
from one contact and deposited on the 
other, making it necessary to remove 
metal from each contact when making 
adjustments. Reversing the battery 
regularly as recommended will at least 
minimize this condition. 

Maintenance of the AC ringing power 
supply at the proper frequency and 
voltage is most important. If this is 
not done, many unnecessary service 
calls to adjust the station ringers will 
result. Station ringers may sometimes 
































FIG. 4. Approximate of primary circuit contact 
spring before and after the contro! unit A is 
attached. 
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FREQUENCY 


FIG. 3. 


be adjusted to ring fairly well when the 
ringing current is not quite up to nor- 
mal. However, ringers adjusted at 
such times usually must be readjusted 
when the current source is again made 
normal. 

Fig. 3 shows a typical power board 
installation of frequency meter and 
associated switches for transferring the 
load from one set of converters to the 
other. The five push buttons just be- 
low the frequency meter are for con- 
necting it to any desired frequency. 

All adjustments to harmonic con- 
verters should be made without the 
normal load. It is, however, well to have 
the switching so arranged that the fre- 
quency meter can be connected to the 
machine output while carrying the load 
so that its behavior can be checked 
under load conditions. 

When adjustments are necessary, it 
is best to start with the motor contacts 
by backing off the screw and properly 
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Frequency meter and switches for transferring ringing load from one machine to another. 


cleaning the contacts with a burnishing 
tool and tetrachloride. Then turn up 
the adjusting screw until the vibrator 
starts. Now give the screw approxi- 
mately an additional one-eighth of a 
turn. If the vibrator is then running 
smoothly, the PC (primary circuit) con- 
tacts (Fig. 1) should next be cleaned 
and adjusted. Never use a file unless 
the contacts are badly pitted, then use 
a special type that is designed for the 
job. It takes a steady hand to file a 
contact evenly so that it will meet the 
opposing contact squarely. Both sets of 
PC contacts should have the same open 
space when at rest. After all the con- 
tacts are in good condition, connect the 
voltmeter across the transformer out- 
put. 

If the voltage is low, turn each PC 
screw down slightly until the desired 
voltage is produced; it will be necessary 
to raise the screw if the voltage is too 


(Please turn to page 38) 
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E HAVE A letter from M. H. 
VY iricktes, superintendent of 

telephone and telegraph of the 
Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range Rail- 
way Co., describing how they moved 
their switchboard at Two Harbors, 
Minn., Mr. Brickley states: 


“In August, 1942, a new addition 
was built to our telephone exchange 
building and we moved our six-position 
switchboard from the old to the new 
location. This was a move of about 
30 feet and through a partition. Con- 
siderable slack had to be cut in all of 
the multiple cables before the switch- 
board could be moved. To add to the 
complications, this move was made in 
August which was the height of our 
busy season. The move was made 
about 1:30 p.m. 

“I might add that on that particular 
day our traffic load showed approxi- 
mately 12,000 local calls in addition 
to some 500 long distance calls. Not 
a single local or toll call was lost dur- 
ing the move.” 


All the American railroads are do- 
ing a wonderful communications job 
as this case will indicate. It is a pity 
that we do not hear more about them 
and their work. 


* * * 


War correspondent, Royal Arch 


Gunnison, in Colliers tells how he saw 


the American flag go up again in the 


Philippines soon after General Mac- 
Arthur’s forces landed on Leyte. Pfc. 
Austin Holden, a 20-year-old telephone 
lineman from Chattanooga, Tenn., 
climbed the trunk of a topless palm 
tree and unfurled the stars and stripes. 
He had the flag wrapped around his 
waist as he went up the tree on his 
lineman’s climbers. This is further 
proof that a telephone man always gets 
the job done. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad announced 
that they have placed orders for a mil- 
lion dollar installation of the induc- 
tion telephone on two, main line divi- 
sions between Harrisburg and Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. This system provides in- 
stantaneous and continuous telephone 
communication between moving trains 
and wayside towers, between engine 
and caboose, and between train and 
train. This service is now a reality, 
thoroughly tested and proved. It is 
stated that this great advance in rail- 
roading was in experimental operation 
on a branch of the Pennsylvania Rail- 





road for two years. This was done 
not only to find possible improvements, 
but also to learn the best ways of 


more widely applying its use. 

It is explained that the train tele- 
phone is not intended to replace estab- 
lished 
tions to trains. 


instruc- 
Rather, it becomes an 
auxiliary to established signaling, com- 
munications and safety devices, making 
them more effective by giving all who 
are involved in 
thorough 


methods of conveying 


train operation more 
and quicker information as 
to what is happening on the line. 


+ # * 


The dynamometer, if properly used, 
will do much to remove the guesswork 
and increase the know how in tele- 
phone construction. Not only may this 
instrument prove useful in providing 
proper sags in wire and cable, but it 
may also be used to test the strain 
on guys and anchors to prevent over- 
loading. Simple tests can be made to 
determine the holding power of certain 
types of anchors in your particular 
soil condition. Information thus gained 


will prove useful in the selection of 


material and the engineering of plant 
extensions. 





LEFT PHOTO: This photo shows the switchboard of the Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range Railway Co. partially turned to go through doorway from the 


old to the new location. 


CENTER PHOTO: The switchboard is shown being rolled through the partition. 


RIGHT PHOTO: The switchboard inside 


the new exchange room where it was permanently located. 
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olves 3 Problems 


DR “ONE EXCHANGE” COMPANIES 


With dial service fast gaining in favor, many small telephone com- 
done 
ments, 
ys of 


panies operating single exchanges are facing these questions: ‘How can 


: tile we use dial equipment to improve service and lower costs?’ "If we con- 
estab- 

strue- vert to dial, how can we handle our toll and information calls?" 

les an 

, com- 

aking ; : : ; 

1 who The Automatic Electric C- A-X (Community Automatic Exchange) 
more 


on as 


brings the modern answer to these questions — solves the three problems 


which all small exchanges face today. 


used, 


swork 
tele- 
y this The simple three-point plan outlined here is bringing these benefits 
viding 
but it ‘ ° 
strain right now to many "one exchange" companies. It can do the same for 
over- 
ped your exchange. Give us a few facts about your property, and we shall 
ertain 
icular 
rained be glad to help you plan, just as we have done for others. 
on of 
plant 








Originators and Developers of Strowger Step-by-Step Machine Switching Automatic Dial Systems 
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Distributors in U. S. and Possessions 
AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES CORPORATION, 1033 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 7, U. S. A. 
Export Distributors: INTERNATIONAL AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
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HIS WEEK we have a question 
Tipertiaine to a priority call. Per- 

haps it would be well to review 
some of the routines with respect to 
handling long distance calls on a pri- 
ority basis. 

The object of establishing priority on 
certain classes of long distance calls is 
to assure prompt completion of calls 
that are essential to the war effort or 
public safety. 

The least frequently requested pri- 
ority is Priority 1. When such a pri- 
ority is requested, the call takes pre- 
cedence over all other calls. Where it 
is necessary for the immediate com- 
pletion of such calls, any conversation 
in process (other than one having Pri- 
ority 1) may be interrupted. A CLR 
operator, receiving a Priority 1 call, 
should give it her unlimited attention 
and, as an overlapping operation, 
should refer the call to her supervisor. 
The supervisor will also give the call 
her undivided attention and will en- 
circle, in green, the priority entry in 
the “Special Instruction” space on the 
ticket. 

If it is necessary to interrupt con- 
versation to secure a circuit to complete 
a Priority 1 call, the operator will do 
so, saying, “This circuit is required for 
an emergency war call. Please hang 
up. I will call you later.” As soon as 
conversation ends, the operator will 
proceed to complete the Priority 1 call. 
The connection on the conversation 
which was interrupted should be re- 
established as soon as possible, pro- 
ceeding as on a call on which a cut-off 
has occurred. 

Priority 2 calls take precedence over 
all calls other than Priority 1 calls and 
special classes of calls, such as aircraft 
and civil air raid warning, marine 
warning, etce., which are designated by 
special orders, markings, or channels, 
and are handled in accordance with spe- 
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cial operating practices issued for such 
calls without request for priority. 

Priority 3 calls take precedence over 
all calls other than Priority 1 and Pri- 
ority 2 calls and the special classes of 
calls mentioned in the preceding para- 
graph. 

The operator is instructed to give a 
Priority 2 or Priority 3 call her undi- 
vided attention if she encounters a de- 
lay warranting such action, and to 
notify her supervisor as an overlap 
operation. 

If no circuit is available on an au- 
thorized route from her office, at the 
end of one minute, the CLR operator 
will dismiss the calling party. She 
proceeds to monitor briefly on first 
route and alternate circuits, if any. If 
she finds a circuit on which no conver- 
sation is heard, she will cut in and 
challenge. If no response is received, 
the operator rings on the circuit. If an 
answer is received, or if she hears con- 
versation between operators, the CLR 
operator says, “This circuit is required 
for a priority call.” If the distant op- 
erator acknowledges, “Right,” the oper- 
ator will proceed with the call, but if 
an operator says that she is waiting 
for an answer or a report from a called 
station, the CLR _ operator says, 
“Right,” and releases the circuit. Also, 
if she encounters a customer or if the 
circuit is being held for another pri- 
ority call, the CLR operator will re- 
lease it. She should continue to make 
frequent attempts to secure a circuit. 

If the CLR operator fails to secure 
a circuit promptly, she should reach the 
point-to-point operator and request her 
assistance in securing a circuit. If a 
circuit is not secured at the end of 10 
minutes, the ticket should be sent to the 
point-to-point (delayed call) position. 

If the called line is busy on a Pri- 
ority 1 call, on a direct circuit as well 
as on built-up circuit calls, the CLR 


operator will say, “Priority 1, (called 
number) BY. I will hold this circuit.” 
She asks the calling party if he wishes 
to be connected to the busy line. If an 
affirmative answer is received, she re- 
quests the terminating operator to “In- 
terrupt conversation.” 


The same procedure is followed if 
the called line is busy on a Priority 2 
or Priority 3 call, with these excep- 
tions: (1) The operator may cut-out of 
the connection and proceed with other 
work, and (2) when she gives a report 
to the calling party, she does not ask 
him if he wishes to be connected with 
the busy line. 

Traffic employes are not permitted to 
question a customer’s request for pri- 
ority service although it is evident that 
the calling party is not privileged to 
receive such service. In this case, the 
condition should be referred to the com- 
mercial department or local manager. 

Abuses of priority service frustrate 
the purpose of this method of handling 
important long distance calls essential 
to the war effort or public safety. 


Questions from Illinois Operators 

(1) Which response is now standard 
practice: “Right,” or, “Thank you,” in 
acknowledging an incoming long dis- 
tance call? 

(2) When you have asked for the 
TX and she does not answer, how long 
should you wait before you AG? 

(3) On an appointment call, when 
the appointment has been made, what 
report should be entered on the ticket? 

(4) Are you supposed to get the call- 
ing party’s name from a pay-station 
when he places a priority call? 

(5) Can an operator hold you on the 
circuit more than half an hour on 4 
Priority 3 call? 

The answers to these traffic ques- 
tions are presented on page 36. 
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UR CONVERSION TO DIAL SERVICE 


By CHARLES R. CASHEL 


Secretary-Manager 


Worthington (Minn.) Telephone Exchange Co. 


ARLY in November, 1944, our 
F company installed a new type of 

dial equipment, recently developed 
by the North Electric Mfg. Co. De- 
livery of this equipment, contracted 
for four years ago, was unfortunately 
delayed by the outbreak of war, which 
suddenly subordinated many civilian 
needs to the welfare of our nation, 
and rightfully so. We of course made 
every possible effort to secure the 
equipment at the earliest date which 
would not interfere with war deliveries. 
Our old common battery switchboard 
was carrying a heavy traffic load, 
under which, when viewed in retro- 
spect, it stood up admirably well, albeit 
with a little coaxing. 

Our outside plant had been rebuilt 
before the shortage of material came 
about, and we had completed a new 
central office building during the 
summer of 1941. During the same 
year we had made our station conver- 
sions, so our change to dial operation 
was not entirely a wartime project. 
After some anxious months it was 
finally accomplished, however, by the 
delivery and installation of the central 
office equipment. 

It has been suggested that our ex- 
periences might be of some assistance 
to telephone companies considering 
conversions to dial operation, and it is 
with this in mind that I shall attempt 
to survey the major points in our con- 
version program. 

Inasmuch as the central office equip- 
ment in our exchange is of a new type, 
we have been anxious to observe its 
operation under actual working condi- 
tions before passing judgment as to its 
efficiency. I am happy to say that it 
has satisfied our requirements com- 
pletely, and has justified the confidence 
which we placed in it. As a personal 
observation, we of the Independent in- 
dustry are fortunate in having a reli- 
ably fine class of manufacturers from 
whom we can secure assistance and 
engineering advice. 

Our company, like many other small 
Independent telephone companies, is a 
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“family affair,” and is locally owned. 
It was organized almost half a century 
ago in 1898 by my grandfather, C. J. 
Smallwood, and has grown up with the 
community. As other types of business 
have had to improve their products and 
services to maintain themselves, so we 
have had an obligation to give our sub- 
scribers—our friends and neighbors— 
the best telephone service possible at 
the lowest cost commensurate with 
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good service. In a small town, tele- 
phone people sincerely feel that way 
probably more than a city, where they 
do not know their subscribers indi- 
vidually. 

While our business is non-competi- 
tive in regard to other telephone com- 
panies, we are still competing with 
other businesses for a fair share of 
the other fellow’s dollar in exchange 
for our services. Therefore, we must 
constantly strive to keep our service 
improved, and to give our subscribers 
the benefits of the advances in the art 
of telephony. 

Consequently, when we _ contem- 
plated a major change in our system, 
we felt that the public should have a 


share in our decision, particularly as 
it was necessary to make an upward 
revision of rates. In the final analysis, 
the subscriber is the one who pays the 
bills and uses the service, so the least 
we can do is to find out what he wants 
and whether he is willing to pay the 
cost. We sent a card to each sub- 
scriber, together with a letter outlin- 
ing the advantages of dial service to 
him, to the community and to the tele- 
phone company. The card showed the 
type of service he had and the pres- 
ent and proposed monthly rates for 
his service. We requested him to an- 
swer the questions on the card—as to 
whether or not he favored the pro- 
posed change, and the type of service 
and type of instrument he preferred. 
A large percentage of the cards were 
returned, and a tabulation showed that 
the public was nearly unanimous in its 
approval. 

The information we gathered was 
invaluable in planning requirements 
both for central office and _ station 
equipment. We also used simultaneous 
advertisements in our local newspaper, 
the Worthington Daily Globe. I might 
mention that the local paper, viewing 
our projected conversion as an advan- 
tageous and desirable community im- 
provement, very kindly co-operated by 
giving a complete description of the 
proposed change in a front page news 
article. 

In all advertisements we tried to out- 
line the situation as completely and 
clearly as possible. We explained that 
our company had filed application with 
the Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse 
Commission for a revision of telephone 
rates to take effect upon installation 
of a new central office equipped for 
dial service. It was pointed out that 
we had always been interested in fur- 
nishing the community with the best 
telephone service at the lowest feasible 
cost, and that this policy motivated us 
to plan the proposed expansion and 
improvement. 

We_ showed that 


(Please turn to page 28) 
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(5) 
A> 


Now, Joe, you know that’s a foolish question. If it’s an economical, 
working clock like this one, there aren’t any extra parts that can be 
done without. So there isn’t any most important part; if any part is 
missing, the clock won’t do its job. 


I suppose so, Bill, but I thought maybe a clock was like a business, where 
labor is the most important thing in getting the work done. Obviously, if 
it weren’t for us—the people in the plant—industry couldn’t exist, so I 








figure we’re the most important. 







you br 


y” bec: 
be mor 
there’s 
a reset 
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war pt 
the co 
for thi 
That’s not quite it. Sure, industry would go to Finally, there’s the group that can lay equal claim usiness 
pieces if it weren’t for us. But just like the clock, to being the mainspring—the customers. They have e the ¥ 
there are other parts equally important. Call labor to want what we make, and be willing to spend their tt wor 
the mainspring, if you like, but the mainspring of a good money for it, or obviously we wouldn’t get anc 
clock wouldn’t tell you the time, would it? paid for making it. If the customers didn’t want = 
the product or the service, the stockholders would » hat 
It’s the same in business. If it weren’t for the stock- lose their money. It’s part of management’s job to we 
holders—the people who furnish the money for the find out what the customers want and see that we it rae 


place we work in and the tools we work with— 
there wouldn’t be jobs for us. 


Then somebody has to do the planning, coordinating 
all the departments and different kinds of work, 
picking the right men for various jobs. Just as in 
government, or a union, there have to be directing 
heads to get the whole job done. That’s manage- 
ment, and without it, we’d go off in ten different 
directions. 


Most manufacturers make products that are sold to 
people all over the country or all over the world. 
Buyers want local service, they want to be able to 
know and see what they’re getting, and see it where 
they are, not where the plant is. So we have 
distributors, and without them most manufacturers 
couldn’t exist, so we’d have no jobs. 


make it that way. And, of course, if the customers 
didn’t want what we make, then the distributors 
wouldn’t have it around. But then you shouldn’t 
mind, Joe, if I call the customer the mainspring, 
because you’re a customer as well as a worker. 


So you see all these different kinds of workers are 
equally important, Joe. Could be, though, that if 
these five elements of a prosperous America— 
workers, stockholders, management, distributors and 
customers—don’t hang together they’ll hang apart. 
When you hear a fellow in the shop beefing about 
the boss, or an employer crabbing about the union 
—or again, a customer complaining that prices could 
be lowered if dividends were less—it might be worth 
reminding him that everybody has a right to his 
opinion, but only clock-like cooperation is going 
to produce the prosperity we all hope to achieve. 
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Well, Bill, since you seem to know all the answers, what’s all this talk about high 
taxes on business doing more harm than good? And what do they mean by “seed 
money”? Seems to me those are management’s headaches, not ours. 








you brought that up, Joe. They call it “seed 
y’ because it plants new jobs, because there 
be money to get over the reconversion period 
there’s little or no cash coming in. Without 
a reserve, hundreds of companies that can 
y thousands of jobs will go out of business 
war production stops. Yet under present tax 
the companies can’t keep the money to salt 
for this important purpose. You know Ameri- 
usiness must expand way beyond where it was 
e the war if there are to be jobs enough for 
t workers and returning service men and 
and expansion costs money. 


know how the boys in the union are always 
g that we should have some money in the bank 
rainy day. Well, the same is true of a business. 


we don’t pitch in and insist that government give 
business a chance, there just won’t be enough jobs 
for us, or decent pay in the jobs we can get. 


Money in the bank for hard times to come is like 
the winding key on the clock. Once it’s wound up 
the clock will run for a while without the key. 
But it doesn’t make any sense to throw the key away 
just because the clock is running now. Destroy the 
key that winds up business—its reserves—and pretty 
soon it stops ticking. Then your job and mine are 
out the window. It’s our headache as well as man- 
agement’s, Joe, because if we don’t do our part to 
see that such rules and laws are changed, we'll have 
the great granddaddy of all headaches, the kind 
that a bushel of aspirin won’t cure . . . and that’s 








it isn’t just management’s headache, Joe—if UNEMPLOYMENT. 
aia ir 
aN 
W. E. DITMARS, President 
Manufacturers of Radio, Radar and other Electronic Equipment 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
“portion as the structure of a “American free enterprise means a system of investment, production and con- 
att gives force to public sumption under which individuals and business firms, largely by their own initiative 
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an ponsibility, comb th ity’s labor skills, managerial skills and 
capital to produce the bulk of the goods and services men want.” 
WILLIAM B. BENTON, Vice-President, University of Chicago 


Worthington since our previous com- 
mon battery equipment was installed 
in 1917 would soon necessitate new 
central office equipment. We described 
how our new, dial installation would 
insure a faster, more accurate and 
more dependable service. We quite 
frankly conceded that even the sub- 
stantial savings in operating expenses 
would not in themselves finance the 
entire added investment. Therefore a 
slight increase in operating revenues, 
as provided in the revised rates, would 
be essential. 

It was stressed that rates then in use 
were put into effect in 1926, and that 
numerous changes had taken place in 
the telephone industry during that 
period of 14 years. These included 
much higher taxes, higher maintenance 
costs, higher material prices and other 
related factors. Advantages stemming 
from the proposed conversion and the 
relevant considerations which neces- 
sitated a moderate rate increase were 
all summarized in an easily understood 
manner. 

The response to our expression of 
intent to convert fully justified the 
conviction that our subscribers would 
understand and support our efforts. 

The hearing on the proposed rate 
structure revision was held before the 
Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse Com- 
mission. J. C. Crowley, Jr., secretary 
of the Minnesota Telephone Associa- 
tion, who had helped us considerably 
in preparing our data, presented our 
case to the commission. 

A. N. Fancher, supervisor of tele- 
phones for the commission, was very 
fair and understanding in his analysis 
of the appeal. He and his associates 
lived up to the reputation they have 
earned among Minnesota telephone 
companies for just and equitable deci- 





LEFT PHOTO: Front view of sound equipment, power board and main distributing frame at Worthington. RIGHT PHOTO: Rear view of sound equipment. 
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The new telephone building at Worthington, Minn. 


sions, and permitted the necessary 
revision of rate structure. Their thesis 
that the projected conversion 
represented a sincere and progressive 
attempt to improve service, and that 
the moderate upward revision was 
requisite to defray the additional capi- 
tal outlay, which could not be entirely 
covered by new operating economies. In 
line with these conclusions, the com- 
mission accordingly approved the fol- 
lowing increased rate schedule: 


was 


Individual line business... .$4.25 gross 
Two-party business 3.75 gross 
One-party residence ....... 2.50 gross 
Two-party residence ....... 2.25 gross 
Four-party residence ..... * 1.75 gross 
Rural multi-party residence, 

common battery ....... * 2.25 gross 
Rural multi-party residence, 


I i Sra elas aah eos * 2.00 gross 
Rural multi-party residence, 

OS ea eee * 1.75 gross 
Business extension station.. 1.00 net 
Residence extension station. .50 net 

*Denotes handset surcharge of 25 cents 


per month for 24 months, in addition to rate 
shown. 


However, long before our rate appli- 
cation was made, we had been making 
plans for our possible conversion. We 
had acquired a new location for a com- 
pany office exchange building, situated 
at the cable center of our city. We had 
also rebuilt our outside cable plant, 
and added considerable underground 
cable which was terminated at our new 
location, together with necessary cables 
from our old office. 

We decided that the characteristics 
of the equipment to be installed should 
be dependable service, durability, min- 
imum maintenance, flexibility for ex- 
pansion, minimum operating cost and 
sound basic design. During the fall of 
1940 we visited the plants of the lead- 
ing manufacturers, where we were 


shown every courtesy and considera- 
Again I reiterate that we should 
be proud of our manufacturers, and 
especially of the job they have done 
in war production during the past few 
years. And in addition they have been 


tion. 
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able to keep operating companies sup- 
plied with basic needs. 

The next step prior to arrangements 
for installation of central office equip- 
ment was the construction of a suitable 
building. Plans were drawn by Alan C. 
Fleischbein, St. Paul, Minn., architect, 
with the cooperation of the North Elec- 
trie Mfg. Co. for a modern fireproof 
building. The structure of the central 
office building is 40 ft. by 60 ft., with a 
full basement and separate three-car 
garage, both arranged for future ex- 
pansion, and equipped with city steam 
heating. Among the building features 
which we have found desirable is an 
air conditioning and filtering unit, elec- 
trically operated, which provides clean, 
fresh air at all times. Acoustical in- 
sulation has proved very satisfactory. 

The relay equipment is in a bright, 
glass enclosed room, which is a sec- 
tion of the main switchroom. In addi- 
tion, the first floor includes commer- 
cial offices, operators’ rest room with 
kitchenette, toll room and a_ vesti- 
bule equipped with a toll booth and an 
after-hour depository. The basement 
is divided into a supply room, battery 
room, cable vault, record vault, repair 
room, men’s locker room and shower, 
and men’s lounge room. We feel that 
the building represents a modern, effi- 
cient, attractive structure which is a 
credit to our company and our city. 


We were fortunate in that we ex- 


perienced very little outside plant 
trouble after our cutover, due _ to 
recent modernization of our cable 


plant, and the fact that our urban 
cables are almost entirely underground. 

Our exchange serves 1,950 company- 
owned stations, in addition to approxi- 
mately 225 connecting service (switch- 
ing) stations. We are a toll center for 
this portion of southwestern Minnesota, 
and consequently our plans called for 
a toll board in addition to the local 
equipment. This consists of a four- 
position manual board with connector 
trunks for service into local equip- 
ment, and CLR trunks for outward 
service for local lines. Toll lines are 
provided for Bell circuits terminating 
at Worthington, and in addition un- 
attended dial trunk circuits for four 
adjacent Northwestern Bell exchanges 
terminating in our office. The switch- 
board also provides manual service for 
rural telephones, pay-stations, informa- 
tion and intercept service. 

Seven PBX switchboards owned by 
the company serve the major industrial 
enterprises, utilizing trunk hunting 
groups from the city exchange. Due 
Primarily to its importance as a poultry 
and produce processing center, Worth- 
ington has enjoyed a constant and 
rapid growth during the past decade, 
and has earned the title of the 
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The new toll board at Worthington, Minn. 


“‘World’s Turkey Capital.” In view of 
the rapidly expanding private and com- 
mercial communication requirements, 
ample additional facilities have been 
provided for future expansion. Plan- 
ning for this growth was the result of 
combined study and analysis by the 
North Electric Mfg. Co. and ourselves. 

I believe that the foregoing portrays 
most of the information which might 
be useful to any other similar sized 
telephone company which is consider- 
ing a conversion to dial service. While 
it is only a resume of our experiences, 
some points may have been covered 
too exhaustively, and others insuffi- 
ciently. However, although it is un- 
doubtedly true that problems vary 
between different exchanges, certain 


Ex-Associated Employe Receives 
Bronze Star Medal 

A former employe of the Associated 
Telephone Co., Ltd., Santa Monica., 
Calif., now with the Army Signal 
Corps, T/Sgt. Harold A. Hedrick, re- 
cently was awarded the Bronze Star 
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(Courtesy, SOUTHERN TELEPHONE NEWS) 
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basic matters are common to all, such 
as preliminary public relations, proper 
exchange housing and general plan- 
ning of the steps necessary to conver- 
sion. Rate increases will probably be 
necessary in most small exchanges, on 
account of the higher initial costs of 
dial equipment. In these times of fluc- 
tuating wages, which can be disastrous 
for the small telephone company, it is 
a relief to be able to calculate capital 
amortization and interest in relatively 
constant figures. 

Our decision to convert our ex- 
change was made several years ago. 
We are glad that the job is done, and 
well satisfied with the results. Yours 
is an individual problem, the study of 
which merits your consideration. 


Medal and cited for meritorious service 
in the European theater. 

He received the medal for service 
“in France and Luxembourg during the 
period from July 1 to October 10, in 
maintaining the highest standard of 
wire communication. In rain, at night 
and under enemy action, he consistently 


carried out his duties in a superior 
manner. 
“In three operations against the 


enemy he installed wire communication 
with speed, originality and courage, 
insuring good and consistent wire com- 
munication in all operations involving 
the 23rd special troops. .. .” 

Sergeant Hedrick has been overseas 
for more than seven months. 


Vv 


Buys South Dakota Exchange 

The Avon (S. D.) Telephone Co. has 
purchased the Plankinton exchange of 
the Citizens Co-Operative Telephone 
Co. and will operate the company 
under the trade name of the Citizens 
company. The sale was effective Jan- 
uary 1. 
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Radio-Telephone, Radio-Telegraph 
Operators Listed by FCC 

The Federal Communications Commis- 
sion has made available to the War 
Manpower Commission and to inter- 
ested groups in the communication in- 
dustry the names of 1,050 licensed 
radio-telephone and_ radio-telegraph 
operators who have indicated their 
availability for full or part time em- 
ployment in communications work. 

This is the fifth in a series of such 
lists compiled by the FCC and turned 
over to the WMC in an effort to re- 
lieve current shortages of technically 
qualified persons in communications 
jobs. 

This is the first list containing the 
names of radio-telegraph as 
radio-telephone licensees. 


well as 


The commission does not certify as 
to the experience or availability of any 
person listed, but merely sets forth the 
information recorded on the question- 
naire. Additional lists will be released 
as returns come in, it was reported. 


a 


FCC Asks Recapture 
Of Race Telephones 

The Federal Communications Com- 
mission on January 4, together with 
what was ostensibly a similar request 
from the Board of War Communica- 
tions, asked the telephone and tele- 
graph industries to take voluntary 
measures for the reclaiming of tele- 
phones and other facilities used pri- 
marily for the dissemination of racing 
information. 

This followed the pre-Christmas 
order of War Mobilization Director 
James F. Byrnes, closing all horse rac- 
ing and dog racing tracks by January 38. 

It was understood that the two com- 
munications industries are expected to 
carry out the request voluntarily, with- 
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out the necessity of future formal 
orders or supervision of reports. 


Vv 


Conversion to Dial Operation 
Permits Rate Increase 

A formal order recently was issued 
by the Nebraska State Railway Com- 
mission authorizing the Nebraska Con- 
tinental Telephone Co. to put into effect 
an increased schedule of rates at its 
Riverdale, Neb., exchange on the first 
billing date subsequent to its conver- 
sion from manual to dial operation. 
This is on the condition that the con- 
version is completed before July 1, 
1945. (TELEPHONY, November 25, page 
32.) 

The Nebraska Continental company 
has received authority from the neces- 
sary federal agencies to erect a small 
building suitable for housing a small 
community, dial switchboard and asso- 
ciated equipment and also for the pur- 
chase of that equipment. This will 
change the manual service to full dial 
operation for’ which the following net 
monthly charges are permitted: Indi- 
vidual business, $3.50; business exten- 
sion, $1.00; four-party residence, $2.00; 
residence extension, 50 cents; 10-party 
rural, $2.00; rural extension, 50 cents, 
and extension bells, 25 cents. 

Operation of the exchange resulted 
in a 1943 deficit of $871. This will be 
cut to $215 under the new type of op- 
eration, it was stated. The Riverdale 
exchange is located nine miles south- 
east of Kearney, Neb., and under the 
new arrangement, unrestricted free 
service to Kearney will be given. 

Two odd objections to the change 
were filed. One was by the Union Pa- 
cific Railroad depot agent who said he 
would no longer be able to call the tele- 
phone operator to obtain the location 
of various parties for whom he re- 
ceives telegrams. Another objection was 


that as conversion would cause the 
present telephone operator to lose his 
job, he may move his family away from 
town. 

The Nebraska Continental company 
operates 31 exchanges in Nebraska and 
two in Kansas, serving a total of 37 
municipalities. The commission found 
that the company has a net investment 
of $1,887,683. 

System operating results for the first 
six months of 1944, modified to the ex- 
tent affected by the Riverdale conver- 
sion and extended for a _ 12-month 
period, resulted in total operating reve 
nues of $439,668; total operating ex- 
penses and taxes, $364,917, leaving a 
net operating income of $74,751. The 
latter amount is 3.96 per cent of the 
net investment: The earnings for 1942 
were 4.15 per cent on the net invest- 
ment and for 1943 were 4.16 per cent. 


Vv 


Commission O.K.'s Rate Increase 
For Smithfield, Neb., Company 

The Smithfield (Neb.) Mutual Tele- 
phone Co. recently was authorized by 
the Nebraska State Railway Commis 
sion to immediately increase its 
monthly rates as follows: Business, 
company-owned, from $1.50 to $2.00; 
business, subscriber-owned, from 175 
cents to $1.25, and residence, sub- 
scriber-owned, from 75 cents to $1.00. 
The old rate for rural, subscriber- 
owned stations remains at 75 cents 4 
month. 

Past operations of the company have 
been at a small loss, and it found that 
a substantial increase in employes 
wages must be made. The lines are 
badly in need of repair and company 
officers told the commissioners that 
unless additional income were obtained 
they would be compelled to seek per 
mission to close the exchange. 


Company ownership of physical 
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pay out money 

collect money 

sell anything 

bill orders 

manufacture anything 
make shipments 

take inventory 

write payrolls 

address anything 

write anything repeatedly 


ADDRESSOGRAPH 
CAN SAVE YOU MONEY 
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HY not start a “treasure hunt” in 

your business? Search out ways 
in office and factory to improve effi- 
ciency and cut costs in every depart- 
ment. Many companies find scores of 
money-saving applications in every 
department of their business—find new 
ways to compete better in the postwar 
period—new ways to regain lost 
markets, capture new ones. 


It’s just as profitable to save a dollar as 


to make a dollar—and often much easier. 


Wherever paperwork is done, when- 
ever anything is written more than 


Addressagraph 


TRADE MARK 


SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 


Addressograph and Multigraph are Registered Trade Marks of Addressograph. Mu!tigraph Corporation 
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once, there’s an opportunity to save 
with Addressograph simplified busi- 
ness methods. For Addressograph fits 
itself into small business and large, 
into every department—payroll, pur- 
chasing, billing, factory production, 
sales, advertising, and so on. Addres- 
sograph can be adapted to any system 
to take over the tedious job of repeti- 
tive writing with 100% accuracy and 
at lowest possible cost. 


Our Research and Methods Depart- 
ment will help you institute a “treasure 
hunt’”—show you how the simplified 
business methods of Addressograph 
(and Multigraph, made by the same 
company) will uncover dollars buried 
in paperwork. Telephone our local 
agency or write Addressograph-Multi- 
graph Corporation, Cleveland 17, O. 
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eliminate 
defective 
and 
noisy joints 


Nicopress repair 
sleeves may be 
quickly applied 
with the same tool 
used in making 
regular Nicopress 
line splices. 
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property is largely limited to the ex- 
change switchboard and telephone 
lines located in the village. At the 
present time there are seven business, 
16 residence and 66 rural telephones 
being served by the company. 

Under the new rates the company 
will have an operating income of 
$37.36 out of operating revenues of 
$1,121. The company has a net in- 
vestment of $1,421. 


Vv 


Seeks Dismissal of $20,000 
Damage Suit 

Attorneys for Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Co., recently filed a separate 
motion in U. S. District Court at Little 
Rock, Ark., asking for dismissal of the 
Marie Carden $20,000 damage suit in 
which the corporation was made co- 
defendant with O. C. George, driver 
of a truck, involved. 


The accident occurred last May 3 
near Hot Springs. The plaintiff charges 
a telephone line pole, set too near the 
highway was responsible for perma- 
nent injuries. 

The case was removed recently from 
Saline (Ark.) Circuit Court to the 
U. S. District Court on petition of the 
telephone company. 


Vv 


R. H. Larson Elected Chairman 
Of Nebraska Commission 

Richard H. Larson recently was 
elected chairman of the Nebraska State 
Railway Commission succeeding Duane 
T. Swanson. 


Mr. Swanson’s re-election to the com- 
mission at the November balloting was 
only the third time in almost 40 years 
of the commission’s existence that a 
member of it was elected to a second 
term. (TELEPHONY, December 9, page 
82.) The other commissioners thus fa- 
vored were H. G. Taylor and Charles 
A. Randall. Mr. Larson is a son-in- 
law of Mr. Randall. 


The commission re-elected Joseph J. 
Brown as secretary. 


Vv 


Michigan Bell May Appeal 
Rate Reduction Order 

Karl F. Oehler, general attorney for 
the Michigan Bell Telephone Co., De- 
troit, announced January 4 that the 
company probably would appeal, be- 
fore the January 30 deadline, the 
$3,500,000 rate reduction ordered De- 
cember 30 by the Michigan Public 
Service Commission. (TELEPHONY, Jan- 
uary 6, page 20.) 

Under the commission’s order the 
company had until January 15 to file 
a plan to discount bills for the first 
quarter of 1945 or rebate the reduc- 


tion in cash. The order was based op 
1944 revenue. 

The commission found that at leag 
$500,000 of avoidable expenses ang 
$3,000,000 in avoidable taxes could be 
returned to consumers. 


Vv 


Bell Asked to Serve Airport 
In Independent Area 

The Central Missouri Telephone Co, 
on January 4 offered to let the South. 
western Bell Telephone Co. serve the 
Sedalia (Mo.) Municipal Airport, but, 
protested against any further “inya- 
sion” of its territory. 

A. H. Wilks, major of Sedialia, testi- 
fied in a commission hearing on the 
city’s application for Southwestern Bel] 
service that it would be more expen- 
sive and less convenient if the airport 
were served by the Central Missouri 
company’s Lamonte exchange. 


Vv 


Asks Rate Increase 

The Germantown (Ohio) Independ- 
ent Telephone Co. asked the Ohio 
Public Utilities Commission recently 
for authority to raise its rates. It 
pleaded that present charges failed to 
yield sufficient revenue. 


vv 


Resigns from Board 

EARL G. MANOR, utility consultant 
with the Indiana State Board of Tax 
Commissioners, has announced his res- 
ignation effective December 31. He re- 
turned to Muncie, Ind., where he has 
been named deputy prosecutor. 


Vv 


Summary of Commission 
Rulings and Hearings 

Oklahoma Corporation Commission 

January 16: Hearing on application 
of Gracemont (Okla.) Telephone Co. 
for authority to increase rates. 

January 16: Hearing on citation 
against J. R. Butler as to why he per- 
mitted equipment at the Clarita, Okla., 
exchange of J. R. Butler Telephone Co. 
to remain incapable of rendering sat- 
isfactory service. 

Februay 14: Hearing on application 
of Oney Telephone Exchange, Albert, 
for authority to increase rural rates. 


Wisconsin Public Service Commission 

January 10: Hearing on joint appli- 
cation of Pike Lake Telephone Co. for 
authority to sell and North-West Tele- 
phone Co., Tomah, to buy Pike Lake 
property. 


Illinois Commerce Commission 

January 9: Hearing on petition for 
an order on Illinois Bell Telephone Co. 
to show why there should not be a re 
duction in rates for intrastate tele 
phone service rendered by said com- 
pany in Rockford, Ill. 

January 10: Hearing on complaint 
of Louis Dann, William Tarsch and 
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Morton Leviton, on behalf of R&K 
(lub, Chicago, against Illinois Bell 
Telephone Co. as to removal and dis- 
continuance of telephone service by re- 
spondent. Postponed from December 26. 

January 11: Hearing on complaint 
of Paul M. Brown as to removal of 
service by Illinois Bell Telephone Co., 
Chicago, and refusal of that company 
to restore service upon request of com- 
plainant. Postponed from December 13. 


vv 


WLB Telephone Panel 
Holds First Meeting 

The newly organized special tele- 
phone panel of the National War Labor 
Board (TELEPHONY, January 6, page 
34) was scheduled to hold its first meet- 
ing Wednesday, January 10, under the 
sponsorship of WLB Director Theodore 
W. Kheel. Nominees of the United 
States Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion through the panel on behalf of the 
Independent telephone industry were 
R. A. Phillips, vice president and gen- 
eral manager, Central Telephone Co., 
Sioux Falls, S. D., with three alter- 
nates: L. F. Shepherd, vice president 
and general manager, Illinois Commer- 
cial Telephone Co., Springfield; Carl 
E. Brorein, president, Peninsular Tele- 
phone Co., Tampa, Fla., and John R. 
Porter, president, Carolina Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., Tarboro, N. C. 

On behalf of the Bell System, F. M. 
Stevens, vice president, Ohio Bell Tele- 
phone Co., Cleveland, was nominated 
and Graham K. McCorkle, vice presi- 
dent, Illinois Bell Telephone Co., Chi- 
cago, E. R. McLaughlin, New York 
(N. Y.) Telephone Co., substitutes. An 


additional Bell substitute nomination 
was expected. 

The National Federation of Tele- 
phone Workers nominated its vice 


president, John J. Moran, who is also 
head of the Federation of Long Lines 
Telephone Workers, and William Dunn, 
president, Cincinnati Federation of 
Telephone Workers. As substitutes the 
telephone union selected George Duvall, 
president, Western Electric Employes 
Association, and Mrs. Mary Gannon, 
president, Washington (D. C.) Tele- 
phone Traffic Union. 

Public members of the board are 
Pearce Davis, who is to be chairman, 
and Henry J. Meyer, vice chairman. 
Mr. Davis is assistant director of the 
WLB Wage Stabilization Division, and 
Mr. Myer has been chief of the WLB 
compliance section of its disputes divi- 
sion. 

It was not definitely decided whether 
the panel would have jurisdiction over 
labor disputes arising out of the Bell 
manufacturing subsidiaries or Bell 
Laboratories. However, it is not 
thought likely that the panel would 
have any jurisdiction over possible 
labor matters arising in Independent 
manufacturing plants. 
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Silas Walker Resigns 
Jamestown, N. Y., Position 


Silas A. Walker, for the past 15 
years plant superintendent of the 
Jamestown (N. Y.) Telephone Corp., 
resigned his position December 31, 
1944, in order to retire to his farm 
located near Lawrenceville, Ill. Before 
his retirement, Mr. Walker was the 
honor guest at a farewell testimonial 
dinner given by his fellow employes 
as a tribute to the esteem in which he 
has been held. He was presented with 
a wristwatch. 


Mr. Walker started in the telephone 
business in’ 1902 when he took a con- 
struction job with the Wabash Valley 
Telephone Co., Marshall, Ill. He also 
worked for this company later at Terre 
Haute, Ind., and Paris, Ill., until 1917 
when he took a position with the Ohio 
Oil Co. For several years, he was em- 
ployed by this company in construction 
work in Wyoming, Illinois, Indiana and 
Ohio. 

Mr. Walker later joined the Com- 
mercial Telephone & Telegraph Co. at 
Lawrenceville, Ill. In 1927, he went to 
work for the General Telephone Corp., 
and was engaged for two years in the 
rebuilding of various exchanges. 

In 1929, Mr. Walker became plant 


superintendent of the Jamestown cor- 
poration where he remained until his 


retirement. He entered the employ of | 


the Jamestown company during the 
changeover from manual to dial equip- 
ment. 

Mr. and Mrs. Walker have a son, 
J. G. Walker, formerly with the Mead- 
ville (Pa.) Telephone Co., and now 
associated ‘with the engineering de- 
partment of the General Telephone 
Corp., Lafayette, Ind. 


Mr. Walker is being succeeded by 
Maurice L. Heath who has worked in 
various plant capacities for the James- 
town company for more than 20 years. 
Mr. Heath now has charge of outside 


plant activities while Fred J. Howting | 


is superintendent of maintenance. 


Vv 


Names Temporary Managers 
At Waynesboro, Va. 


The new manager for the Waynes- 
boro, Va., office of the Clifton-Forge- 
Waynesboro Telephone Co. has not 
been named, according to F. T. Prufer, 
treasurer of the company whose office 
is in Staunton, Va. The vacancy was 
created by the recent resignation of 
N. C. Coiner. 


Mrs. B. R. Wright is in charge at the 
office, Mr. Prufer stated, until the new 
appointment, and R. P. Smith is in 
charge of the plant. 
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SHANK 


The Strongest 
Known Shovel 


rdee Solid Shank Tele- 
is forged in one 
bar of steel. 


@ The Stu 
graph Shovel is | 
piece from a solid 

It is exclusive in construction 
—the strongest shovel known. 

America’s largest shovel users 
—railroads, mills, mines 1 Fe 
ify, use and universally — 
Solid Shank as first in ut ity, 
‘ e life and economy. 
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Cross-section at 
right illustrates 
the solid shank, 
one piece con- 
struction of 
Sturdee Tele- 
graph Shovels. 
22 inch, straight 
handle socket. 
13 gauge, heat 
treated blade. XX | 
grade hickory 1} 
or ash handle, ilie 
sanded and 
waxed. Length 


6 feet to 12 feet. th f 
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QA Selected. List. of Jolephone Books 


In this war emergency knowledge is needed to help achieve victory. Technical books and information assume greater importance 
as a means not only of better fulfilling our niche in the war effort but of self-improvement. From this list of telephone books, 
with brief statements of their contents, employes may find eme or more they will want to secure for study and reference. 


© How to Build and Repair a Farm Telephone Line, pub- ® Storage Batteries, by George W. Vinal (1940); 464 
lished by Telephony Publishing Corp. ges (third edition)..............+.+- 00 
Bight- e booklet, unbound, 25 cents per copy to non-sub- he physical and chemical facts and theories about storag 

of TELEPHONY; special prices available to subscribers batteries are summarized and their various applications described 

and to anyone ordering 25 or more booklets. This booklet, well- in this book. Emphasis is laid on the scientific principles y 

illustrat with photographs and diagrams, tells what was done storage batteries without permitting the text to become too tech. 

to. place a run-down farm line in good condition to furnish ex- nical. The physical, and chemical properties of the material 
cellent service. The text describes how to attach wire to an used in batteries are discussed as they relate to battery perform. 
insulator, how to attach brackets, how to set a pole, how to ance, and a general description of manufacturing methods given 
string wire, how to make a splice, how to protect telephone line Especial attention is directed to the operation and testing 
from power line hum, how tree branches touching wires hamper batteries. 

ission, how to connect drop wire to line wire, how to . 

attach drop wire to house, how to connect house line to tele- ® Fundamental Electronics and Vacuum Tubes, by Arthy 
hone, and how to connect the ground rod. The materials needed L. Albert (1938) 422 pages.... 

or a farm line are also listed. 


eee ee 


The increasing use of vacuum tubes in telephone work Makes 


a this non-mathematical book of practical value to persons jp 
® Rural Telephone Trouble, published by Telephony Pub- engineering and operating branches of telephony. The book 
lishing Corp. discusses the principles of electronics and the jon med of vacuum 
Four-page reprint of an article published in ‘1 sLEPHONY giving cae, Eeoteas 7% " oak ao Ges an 
38 magneto telephone and line troubles most commonly en- design and operation of circuits in which they are used , 
— ~~ sug pomene as to = — = —— 7) _ i 
—whether in e telephone set, the protector, e line, or e . . ’ : —_— 
central office. Cost is 25 cents per cop to non-subscribers of © Electrical > cage ~~ey a “her and in 
TELEPHONY; special prices available to subscribers and to anyone and electronics, volume 5, by Haro ender and Knox 
ordering 25 or more reprints. Mecllwain (1937); 878 pages . $5.0 
This reference book for communications engineers contains engi- 
© Fundamentals of Telephony, by Arthur A. Albert (1943) neering data and formulae concerning modern networks. Discus- 
366 pages $3.25 sions are presented of telephone circuits (local, toll and program 
pag eeecececsccecces oe 29 RSS ee . facilities), radiotelephone systems, and high frequency transmis. 
This elementary book, intended for beginning students and for sion, profusely illustrated with line drawings as are the other 
telephone workers, is devoted exclusively to telephone communi- sections. These sections include acoustics, telegraphy, sound- 
cation. The first four chapters present briefly the principles of reproduction systems, facsimile transmission, television, electronic 
now ag and acoustics upon which telephone practices are control and navigation equipment. 
based. The book then considers the following subjects: Tele- 
phone transmitters, receivers, telephone sets and circuits, tele- ® Communication Engineering, by W. L. Everitt (4937); 
hone lines, manual telephone systems, dial telephone systems, 727 d editi ° i 
~~ y Mp nen EE, SS GS Ges. SES se- Book Se eS ‘those with technical training 
peaters and carriers. ng 
gives fundamental principles of telephone, telegraph and radio 
‘ . Pp P communication without going back to the beginnings of the en- 
@ Electrical Fundamentals of Communication, by Arthur tire electrical engineering field. Transmission networks and cir- 
L. Albert (1942) 554 pages....... . . $3.50 cuits, involving coupled circuits, impedance transformations, 
This book deals with fundamentals of electricity as applied equalizers and bridge circuits are treated. Inductive coordina 
to communication, including telegraphy, telephony, and _ radio. tion is discussed with the latest theories for minimizing interfer. 
Contains basic electric circuits and shsnasnene using illustra- ence. Discussion is Van of other links in the circuits whic 
tions, terminology and problems from communication industry make possible radiotelephony or carrier-current systems, includ- 
standpoint. Contains tables and 359 excellent drawings; is non- ing vacuum tube detectors and amplifiers. Mathematical ideas, 
mathematical and clearly written for communication people hav- beyond calculus, are introduced just before they can be applied. 
= little or no college training. Especially suited for use in . r . : 
telephone training courses for new employes. Also valuable for ® Inductive Coordination of Electric Power and Communi- 


employes who wish to extend their knowledge of electricity. A : ; ; : 
summary as well as review questions and problems given at end cation Circuits, by Laurence Jay Corbett (1936); 161 

of each chapter. ages ; ne 
a excellent book discusses the =“ "Y ¥ pouse Leer 

‘s and of communication transmission, e effect of magnetic 
© A Telephone Rate Case, by Edward D. Smith (1941); electric induction and various influence factors. Susceptiveness 
y 
223 pages pe dest ss cca is and coupling a effects of Me rege ned we oy ro 
Written simpl 4 sitions in power and communication circuits an eir coordina- 
any, thle bate’ gives Se ae er tion, power system wave shape, control of residual voltages and 
atory background, and then outlines the steps for preparing a currents and many other phases are discussed. This book should 
ya nM rate case. Company executives as well as legal counsel contribute to a fuller understanding by power and communication 
dealing with rate matters will find much valuable and helpful engineers of each other’s problems. 

ea in the book. There is a comprehensive table of case ® Telecommunications — Economics and Regulation, by 


James M. Herring and Gerald C. Gross (1936); - 


e: i ages ee 
aonen fo. i pee —, and Home, by — ealing primarily with the economic and public service as 
onert ( ) 3 4 pages, illustrations. .....$1. of the communications industries, the major purpose of this 
Valuable soldering information for telephone plant men. par- is to evaluate existing state and federal regulation in the light of 
ticularly apprentices, is presented in this book written by a the requirements of national policy, as determined by the present 
telephone man with years of practical experience. The book federal administration. The subjects covered include the growth 
discusses soft soldering, fluxes, tinning, soldering coppers, wire and development of the telegraph industry, submarine telegraphy 
splices, soldering on lead, closing seams in a split cable sleeve, the telephone industry, the development and history of radio com- 
soldering and sweating with a torch, joints, hard soldering or munication and broadcasting, state and Federal regulation of the 
brazing, construction of a soldering copper holder and pad, etc. communications industries 
yy — of ——— have been used in the book, ; : 
which is intended to help the beginner or to refresh the memo + ; ste i 
Tak cectianiel Gecat. ry Telephone Theory and Practice, by Kempster B. Miller 
Cee NN so cb weiss dd cp onde ad $158 
. . . A set of three volumes, ‘Theo and Elements’’ (1930, 
® Electrical Communication, by Arthur L. Albert (1940); pages, $5); ‘‘Manual Switching and Substation Equipment” (1933, 
534 pages (second edition) $5.00 439 pages, $5); and “Automatic Switching and Auxiliary Equip- 
Presentation of electrical theory of communication, including ment’’ (1933, 494 pages, $5). Volumes may be purchased sep- 
vacuum tubes, networks, filters, and discussion of entire industry. arately or as a set. This series replaces “American Telephone 
Various subjects considered as related to one another in modern Practice’’ by the same author, published early in the century. 
communication systems. Designed as a college textbook and The set comprises an excellent source of accurate information 
reference book tor those having technical training. Others will of entire subject of telephony. 
ind much of value in it, as use of mathematics has been limited ops ° P 
but not at a sacrifice of engineering exactness. © Elements of Utility Rate Determination, by J. M. Bryant 
ond B. R. Herrmann (1940); 464 pages. . 
« — 4 : Based on tested and workable methods, this book discusse 
an ae Networks and Wave Filters, by T. E. Shea factors, methods and problems of evaluating public utility prop 
( ); pages oes $6.50 erty and service for rate-making. The essentials of valuation. 
A specialized book which deals with principles of transmission depreciation, expense, return, etc., as factors in establishing 
networks, electric wave filters, and composition of transient proper rates for various utility rates are given. Citations pre 
oan It is intended for student engineers or graduate en-  e from background and key cases decided by commission 
neers. and courts. 
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Governor Asks for Committee 
To Study Rural Service 
Governor R. Gregg Cherry of North 


Carolina in his recent inaugural ad- 
gress before the opening session of the 
1945 state legislature asked for au- 
thority to name a committee to make 
4 study of the feasibility of the state 
assisting in the extension of rural tele- 
phone lines throughout North Carolina. 

“A progressive people need universal 
telephone service, a development which 
has been too long neglected,” Governor 
Cherry said. “In fact, I understand 
that there are fewer rural telephones 
today than 10 years ago. It has re- 
cently come to my attention that the 
federal government proposes to en- 
courage the establishment of our rural 
telephone lines throughout the country. 
I feel that this is a fine service to 
which our state should lend aid and 
assistance. I ask you for authority to 
appoint a committee to make a full and 
exhaustive study of this subject in 
order that it may be determined 
whether it is feasible for the state to 
further a program for rural telephones 
throughout the state.” 


Vv 


Signal Officer Saves Staff— 
And Pampered Gobblers 

Lieut. Col. Earle B. Williams, New 
Eagle, Ky., Division Signal Officer who 
saved his headquarters —and several 
pampered gobblers, carved turkey at 
mess December 31. 

If Officer Williams and M/Sgt. Clyde 
D. Foster, Harrisville, W. Va., had not 
been so persistent in climbing tele- 
phone poles in front of advancing Ger- 
man spearheads December 17, head- 
quarters’ personnel probably would be 








it, Harriet! 


so he can call me up!"" 


JANUARY 13, 1945 


It's a telegram from 
. He wants me to get off the telephone, 


prisoners and the turkeys would have 
delighted Nazi palates. 


The two soldiers were jeeping down 
a Belgian border road, checking com- 
munications, when they ran smack into 
an enemy column. 


Instead of retreating, Colonel Wil- 
liams climbed the nearest pole and 
tapped the wire to alert headquarters. 


Officers said the alarm was received 
in time to enable the headquarters’ 








staff to escape 10 minutes before the 


enemy arrived. 


lowa Company Takes Over 
Lines of Lossing Company 

Arthur E. Long, manager, North- 
west Iowa Telephone Co., Sloan, re- 
cently announced that the company has 
taken over the lines of the Lossing 
Mutual Telephone Co. of Sloan, which 
all connect with the Northwest com- 
pany’s Sloan exchange. 

In sending us this news, Mr. Long 
paid tribute to TELEPHONY as “where 
you get the most for the least money,” 
and as “the best magazine on the 
market today.” 




















HOLTZER-CABOT 
4-FREQUENCY MOTOR GENERATORS 


Provide dependable power for Ringing Party Lines 


Whether it be during war or peace, telephone ringing equipment must 
be efficient and dependable at all times. 

Holtzer-Cabot 4-Frequency Motor Generators meet telephone per- 
formance requirements under all operating conditions. Designed and 
developed especially for harmonic party line installations, they re- 
quire minimum attention at the exchange and at the subscriber’s 


telephone. Because they have no moving conductors . . 


. brushes... 


or collector rings, Holtzer-Cabot 4-Frequency Motor Generators pro- 
vide continuous, efficient service year after year with minimum main- 
tenance. They can be furnished with A.C. 





or D.C. motor drive ... and equipped with 
tone and machine ringing interrupters. Out- 
put of this machine is 25 watts. 

Like all Holtzer-Cabot ringing equipment, 
the 4-frequency motor generator has the 
unqualified approval of the engineering and 


service departments of all major telephone 


companies. 


Let Holtzer-Cabot Engineers help you solve your ringing 
problems. Write for Bulletin 1310-02. 


HOLTZER-CABOT 


Division of First industrial Corporation 
Designers and Builders of Special Fractional HP Motors and Electrical Apparatus 
125 Amory St., Boston 19, Mass.*New York, N. Y.+ Chicago, Ill. « Philadelphia, Pa. 

















Salvage Signal Equipment 
In the ETO 


The Salvage & Service Branch of the 













Ingles while he was on a visit to the 
various war areas in Europe. General 
Ingles noted that there was a great 
profusion of abandoned wire and cable 
in the areas recently vacated by our 
rapidly moving armies. Our armies 










order you to clear the circuit. 








Answers to Traffic Questions on Page 24 


(4) The calling party’s name must be secured on all priority calls. 


(5) At the end of 10 minutes, if the through operator has not been 
able to secure a circuit, she should reach you, again report NC, and 







— 





Signal Supply Division is now pushing (1) Generally speaking, “Right,” is the standard phrase used in ° 
vigorously the program for the salvage, Illinois. However, many offices acknowledge incoming long distance calls 
recovery and servicing of all Signal by saying, “Thank you.” The use of this phrase has some merit from 
equipment in the European theater of the standpoint of uniformity, as it is used in acknowledging local calls 
operations. It had a remarkable incep- when the customer, on the line in many instances, hears the distant 
tion as a one-man organization. The operator’s courteous response. 
man was Lieut. Col. Guy N. Church, (2) Thirty seconds is the prescribed interval. However, during abnor- 
and his sole responsibility at the start mal traffic conditions, an operator would probably use good judgment in 
was to recover wire. waiting a little longer before AG’ing. 

The idea was formulated by Chief (3) Enter “WT (time)” on the back of the ticket and encircle the 
Signal Officer Maj. Gen. Harry C. entire entry. 








needed this wire badly. 


Maj. Gen. William S. Rumbough, self. He had no equipment. But by 
Chief Signal Officer, European theater Friday, wire teams were recovering 
of operations, called a meeting of his wire. 
staff to discuss the situation, and in the 
course of it, came to a decision. Turn- 
ing to Colonel Church he said, “I would 
like to have you work on this job, and 
be recovering wire by Friday. That’s 
the day after tomorrow.” 








At first everything had to be bor- 
rowed—trucks, equipment, officers and 
men—but these were rounded up and 
the teams went to work. Wire began 
to roll in at the rate of approximately 
25 to 30 reels of W-110-B field wire 

Colonel Church accepted the respon-_ per day, and 25 reels of spiral-4 cable 
sibility. His branch consisted of him- per day. 


































FOR DEPENDABLE RELIABLE SERVICE 
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TELEGRAPH CONDENSERS 


SPECIFICATION SHEETS ON REQUEST 


AMERICAN CONDENSER CO. 


4410 No. Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Ill. 
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As the armies advanced, the terri- 
tory to be covered was doubled and 
redoubled. Further aid was made avail- 
able, temporarily, and until recalled 
for its primary mission, this new unit 
did fine work, recovering several thou- 
sand miles of spiral-4 and field wire, all 
of which was duly serviced by a repair 
unit. The temporary “loan” of the 
extra unit was for a period of only 3% 


weeks but much was accomplished. Mat 
After the Salvage & Service Branch ae 
had been established, the personnel di- Te 
vision made arrangements for teams to Me 
be used permanently in Signal salvage 
work, and developed plans to have § 7 
those teams available within a short Al 
time. Up to the day of a recent report, Aus 
nearly 5,000 reels of spiral-4 and 15,- dia 
000 miles of field wire were picked up. o 
An interesting by-product of this p- 
salvage work was the contribution of ja 
practical suggestions to organizations 
laying wire, suggestions from the men Ri 
who actually picked it up in the wake h 
of the armies. They were chiefly ideas Ps 
for laying wire in such ways that tanks ™ 
and G. I. trucks would not tear it to - 
pieces while going forward with their bs 
work. Thus, a double result was ob- 
tained in conservation of this vital item: . 
Not only is wire being salvaged by the 
thousands of miles but it is being laid, of 
in the first place, with more efficiency. ac 
Vv E 
B: 
Corp. H. J. Jester Reports as T 
Air Force Weather Observer al 
A letter from Corp. Harold J. Jester, . 
formerly with the Leich Sales Corp. 
Chicago, states that he is now 4 
weather observer for the U. S. Air F 


Force and is located in the Panama 
zone. 

Corporal Jester is the son of Lon J. 
Jester, vice president, Mid-West States 
Telephone Co., Rockford, [Il. 
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Branch — 
nnel di- 
eams to yp Two Former Canadian Telephone 
salvage Men Listed as Dead 
o hes Missing since the loss of H.M.C.S 
. short “Alberni” in the English Channel last 
report, August 21, at least two former Cana- 
nd 15, dian telephone men among the ship’s 
ced up, officers are now presumed dead, accord- 
f this ing to the list of casualties released 
ion early in January by Naval Headquar- 
rations ters, Ottawa. 
° man Lieut. Hugh Cameron Fulton 
wale R.C.N.V.R., Montreal, formerly with 
idee the Bell Telephone Co. of Canada i 
tenis the general Service bureau and the sR 
it to mercia| department at the time of his 
their enlistment, last had been seen on his 
s & way to the ward room to destroy the 
items ship’s secret documents. 
y the Lieut. Malcolm Seafield Grant nati 
laid, of Bristol, England, and form J ith 
ency. British Insy] ted ona 
cna ulated Cables, Ltd., near 
Ries Fillies mene 7% 
— y orks, Ltd., 
E > ohana Ontario, and with Canadian 
; — & Supplies, Ltd., Montreal, 
ze ss - the casualty list. He joined | 
ster, oyal Canadian Navy in 1941. 
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a Files for Dissolution 


vacials of the Greensboro (Ind.) | 

-* aabg Telephone Co. recently 

p _—— = the Indiana Secretary 
ate evidencing the dissoluti 

© corporation. — 
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STROMBERG-CARLSON 


RECOMMENDS — 






























4—ECONOMY 









only steel can give . . 








normal needs. . 








and Messenger Strand. 


















service. 












Tie Wire, and Ground Wire. 


Crapo 


STEEL STRAND 


1—HIGH STRENGTH 
2—RUGGEDNESS 
3—LONG LIFE 


The superior tensile strength that 
. the rug- 
gedness to withstand severe pun- 
ishment .. . the ability to outlast 
. . All these are 
combined—with outstanding econ- 
omy — in Crapo Galvanized Guy 


Long life and low maintenance 
costs are characteristic of this 
time-tested product. Heavy, duc- 
tile, tightly-adherent zinc coatings, 
applied by the Crapo Process, pro- 
vide lasting protection against cor- 
rosion. The inherent strength and 
endurance of the steel makes for 
dependable, maintenance-free 


Crapo Galvanized Products also include 
Crapo HTL-85 and HTL-135 High-tensile, 
Low-resistance Line Wire; E.B.B., B.B. and 
Steel Telephone Wire; Construction Wire; 
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“MASTER 


RINGING CONVERTER 


No Moving Parts... 
Nothing to Adjust 


Sub-Cycle brings to the telephone 
field an exclusive development in 
an alternating current Power Ring- 
ing Converter which fully meets 
the requirements of operating 
companies. 


It produces a powerful ringing 
current entirely independent of 
frequency variations in the com- 
mercial power supply. 


Economical and quiet in opera- 
tion, it does not interfere with 
radio and requires no routine 
maintenance. 


Available in 6 models suitable for 
loads required for small P.B.X.'s 
to large central offices. 








Output capacities 
7, to 40/50 watts. 
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STROMBERG-CARLSON COMPANY 


Factory and General Offices: 


Branch Offices: 


Chicago, Kansas City, 








Rochester 3, New York, U.S.A. 







San da -lildt tap Toronto 
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With 
CHANCE 
POLE KEYS 


Here is a peace time product that 
will help you to keep pole lines erect 
when guy anchors are not available. 
Chance Pole keys will take the place 
of anchors in many instances and 
they are available now for shipment 
from stock. Actually this is an ex- 
pansion anchor which expands into 
solid earth at the base of the pole. 
One of these anchors can be installed 
in approximately fifteen minutes. The 
sketches at right show the method of 
installation. 


for complete details on this 


Write 
highly “efficient. labor saving anc 
which you can obtain without delay. 


A-B-CHANCE CO: 


CENTRALIA MISSOURI 

















Maintenance 
Practices 


| (Concluded from page 19) 





high. The voltage depends almost en- 
tirely on how long these contacts are 
held. A certain length of time is re- 


| quired for the primary of the trans- 


former to be saturated by the battery. 
Therefore, a longer made PC contact 
increases the output voltage and a 


| shorter make contact decreases it. Av- 
| erage voltages of each frequence should 
| be as follows: 1674 


4—100 volts, 25—115 


| volts, 3344.—125 volts, 50—125 volts, 
| 6674—135 volts. 


Never leave the battery connected 
while making PC contact adjustments; 
even with the circuit fused, a contact 
may be ruined before the fuse has time 
to blow. When PC springs must be re- 


| newed they must be adjusted to the 


proper tension before assembling the 
Fig. 4 shows the approximate 
shape of one spring of each unit as it 
should be before the damper A (Fig. 4) 
is applied. When the assembly is com- 
plete, the contacts should meet squarely 
as shown in A, Fig. 4. 


When the proper output voltage has 


| been attained, the frequency should be 


read and the weight on the unit raised 
or lowered to increase or decrease the 
frequency as may be necessary. 


Vv 
OBITUARIES 


GEORGE K. MANSON, 68, nationally 
known communications engineer, and 


| chief engineer of the New England 


Telephone & Telegraph Co., Boston, 


Mass., from 1908 until his retirement 


in 1941, died at Brookline, Mass., Jan- 
uary 6. 

He was born in Haverhill, N. H., and 
entered the telephone field as a night 
operator while attending Phillips Ex- 


| eter Academy in Exeter, N. H. Dur- 
| ing Mr. Manson’s tenure of office with 
| the New England company he was re- 
| sponsible for the construction of many 
| modern exchanges in the five states of 


the New England group, including the 
development of the dial system and the 
installation of the first ship-to-shore 
radio-telephone service in that section. 
Since retiring, Mr. Manson had been 
on the staff of the communications di- 
vision of the War Production Board, 
Washington, D. C. 

He was chairman of the board of 
trustees of the Franklin Technical In- 


stitute, Boston, a member of the com. 
mittee on research of the New England 
Council, and past president and mem. 
ber of the board of governors of the 
Engineers Club, Boston. In his many 
appearances before regulatory bodies 
Mr. Manson was an expert witness of 
clarity of presentation, frankness of 
response under both direct and crogs. 
examination, and of convincing techyi- 
cal ability. 


* * * 


FRANK V. NEWMAN, 74, who man. 
aged the old LaPorte (Ind.) Telephone 
Co. for several years and retired jp 
1941, died recently in Davenport, Iowa, 
His widow and four sons survive. 


Vv 


Rural Telephones Increase 

Expansion of Indiana’s agricultural 
production for war is reflected in a 
recent report of the Indiana Bell Tele 
phone Co. showing an increase of more 
than 5,000 rural telephones in service 
since Pearl Harbor, despite the acute 
wartime shortage of equipment. In 
addition, the company has on file 4,600 
applications for rural telephones and 
they are being installed as rapidly as 
facilities and materials become ayvail- 
able. 


PLANT 
ENGINEERING 
and 
CONSTRUCTION 
Anywhere In The World 


Building and Rebuilding 
Telephone Plants 

e 

Wiring Jobs, Installations, 

Switchboard Alterations 
* 

Expert Consultants On All 

Telephone Problems 

7 


ASSOCIATED TELEPHONE 
ENGINEERS, INC. 


(New Name of National Construction & 
Engineering Company—Enlarged Personne! 
and Organization) 


1031 West Van Buren Street 


Chicago 7, Illinois 
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North Carolina Rural System 
guys Independent Properties 

The Old Town Telephone System of 
Winston-Salem, N. C., has just an- 
nounced the purchase from the Central 
Telephone Co. of Sioux City, Iowa, of 
tdephone properties serving Rural 
Hall, King, Germanton and Clemmons, 
all in the Winston-Salem area. 


The new owners took over the prop- | 


erties January 1, the addition of the 
new communities to its lines enables it 
to serve approximately two-thirds of 
Forsyth County. 

The Old Town company already has 
been serving around 200 families of 
the Lewisville, Pfafftown, Bethania, 
Mount Tabor, Tobaccoville and Old 
Town communities. For the past five 
years the company has been one of 
the few exclusively rural telephone 
systems in the nation and one of the 
few Independents which dials directly 
into exchanges of the Southern Bell 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

J. Lee Keiger, president of the Old 
Town system, who set up the company, 
in announcing the purchase, stated that 
the company is mapping additional 
postwar expansion plans. 


Vv 
Sells Minnesota Independent 


Vies Martinsen, Grand Meadow, 
Minn., announced recently that he sold 
the Sebeka (Minn.) Home Telephone 
Co., as well as his interest in the Me- 
nahga (Minn.) Telephone Co., to Ted 
C. Fischer of Galion, Ohio. The new 
owner assumed management of the 
two exchanges on January 1. 


Vv 


Resigns as Secretary-Treasurer 

RUSSELL JONES announced December 
20 that he had resigned his position as 
secretary-treasurer of the Illinois Cen- 
tral Telephone Co., Clinton. He has 
worked for that company since March 
1, 1944. 
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WHAT IS GOOD 
BATTERY CHARGING? 


Main Pole 
Shunt Excited 


Rolled Steel 
Frame Ring 


Special 
Adjustable Gap 


Magnetic 
Bridge 


Diverter 
Pole Series 
Excited 


DIVERTER POLE FIELD RING 


Your Answer Is Found in the 
DIVERTER POLE MOTOR-GENERATOR 


What Is Required of 
a Telephone 
Exchange Charger 


Must control the exchange voltage well 
within high-low limits at a// times. 


Must provide a closely regulated charg- 
ing rate, enough to compensate for losses 
and maintain the battery in a healthy 
fully charged condition. 

Must be fully automatic in operation 
requiring only periodic inspection. 


Must be dependable to the extreme. 
Must reduce to a minimum transmission 


of any noises to the circuits and must be 


mechanically quiet. 





Must be inherently protected from any 
damage or variation of characteristics 
in the event of a discharge of the battery 
through the generator. 





What the DIVERTER 
POLE MOTOR- 
GENERATOR Provides 


A The Diverter Pole provides this by the 
compounding action of the magnetic 
bridge and the effect of the Diverter 
Pole Field. 


A closely controlled charging rate is 
dependent on a constant charging volt- 
age at all times, which is an inherent 
feature of the Diverter Pole generator. 
Automatic operation is dependent on the 
inherent characteristics of the charger, 
which will repeat exactly, indefinitely. 
This is fundamentally characteristic of 
the Diverter Pole generator. 
Dependability is primarily a function of 
mechanical and electrical design. The 
Diverter Pole Generator is unusually con- 
servative as evidenced by a very low 
temperature rise and all manufacturing 
operations are most carefully inspected 
and tested to meet the highest standards. 
The Diverter Pole provides this mechani- 
cally by design requiring only a gentle 
motion of air for adequate cooling— 
electrically by a knowledge of the design 
factors controlling electrical circuit noises. 
The Diverter Pole principle eliminating a 
compounding field permits armature cur- 
rent flow in the reverse direction without 
change of magnetic polarities. With the 
Diverter Pole principle, protection from 
severe overloading is secured by a drop 
in voltage to saber and protect the 
Motor-Generator. 


Send for Bulletin No. 96 for Complete Details— 


The 


1727 CLARKSTONE ROAD - CLEVELAND 12, OHIO 


&lectric Products (Co. 





Operator Saves Woman 
Dying by Gas 

A long distance telephone operator 
was credited by police recently with 
saving the life of a 25-year-old woman 
who was found unconscious in her gas- 
filled apartment in Washington, D. C. 

According to police, the woman had 
telephoned her husband in Chicago, 
where he was on business, and told him 
she was going to kill herself. The hus- 
band called Washington as soon as his 
wife had hung up, police said, and 
talked to Mrs. Alice Corey who was on 
duty at the switchboard. 

Mrs. Corey notified police, asking 
them to investigate a possible gas case. 
Police found the wife in the living room 
of her apartment on the third floor. 
Four gas jets of the kitchen stove were 
open, police said. 

The woman was taken to the hospital 
where she was reported to be in fair 
condition. 
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Cedar Poles 
MICHIGAN POLE & TIE CoO. 


NEWBERRY—GRAND RAPIDS 
MICHIGAN 











Cedar Poles 
MACGILLIS & GIBBS COMPANY 


Wells Bidg., Milwaukee 2, Wis. 
a * 
Northern White and Western Red 
Cedar Poles—Plain or Butt-Treated 





POLES 





Carney & Co., 100 N. 7th St., 
olis, Minn _—Western red cedar 
entrex Butt Treated or Plain. 


Mi __ 
poles. 








Cc. M. Christiansen Co., Pheips, Wis.— 
Northern White Cedar Poles, plain or 
butt treated. Quotations on request. 








international Creosoting and Construc- 
tlon Co., Galveston, Texas.—Creosoted 
Southern Yellow Pine Poles. Plants: 
Beaumont and kana, Texas. 








T. M. Partridge Lumber Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.—Northern White— Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 








Pensacola Creosoting Company, Pen- 
sacola, Fla. — Creosoted Southern Pine 
Poles of Superior Leng Leaf Quality. 








Valentine Clark Corporation, 2516 Dos- 
well Ave., St. Paul, Minn.—Finished 
Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 
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(Courtesy of YANK) 


“Yesterday we changed from pigeons 
to telephones.” 


Kellogg Switchboard Employes 
Get Annual Bonuses 

Following a recent announcement 
by J. G. Kellogg, president, Kellogg 
Switchboard & Supply Co., Chicago, 
all employes of the organization re- 
ceived a Christmas bonus. 

A minimum of one week’s salary was 
given to those employes on the com- 
pany’s payroll for one year or more, 
with additional allowances to those 
with longer service records. This 
method gave just recognition to loyal 
employes in direct proportion to their 
lengths of service. However, each and 
every employe was remembered. 

In addition to the company bonuses, 
the Kellogg Thrift Club distributed an- 
nual dividend checks to approximately 
700 employes. The Thrift Club is an 
employe-managed activity which has 
functioned for 34 consecutive years for 
the purpose of promoting thrift among 
its members and to provide “tide-over”’ 
funds to Kellogg employes in time of 
need. Its membership advantages are 
open to any employe who wishes to 
make regular or lump sum deposits. 
During 1944 the members saved over 
$91,000. The annual accumulated de- 
posits, together with dividends repre- 
senting the earnings from securities 
and short term loans, are refunded to 
Thrift Club members at the end of 
each year. 


eh 


Graybar Electric Appoints 
Two Managers 

The Graybar Electric Co., Inc., New 
York, has announced the appointments 
of L. C. Esthus as manager in Des 
Moines, Iowa, and R. D. Hyneman as 
manager in Portland, Ore. Both ap- 
pointments were effective January 2. 


Mr. Esthus replaces J. P. Lawton 
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ADVERTISING 


L.M:BERRY & CO 
amet Selaphone for 


TELEPHONE L.D. 16 
TELEPHONE BLDG., DAYTON, OH 





Frank F. Fowle & Co. 


Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 


35 East Wacker Drive CHICAGO 








ACCOUNTING 


HERDRICH, BOGGS and CO. 
Certified Public Accountants 
803 Electric Building 
INDIANAPOLIS 4, IND. 








E. B. MATHEWSON COMPANY 


Original Cost Studies « Continuing 

Property Record ¢ Plant Records 

and Maps « General Engineering 
612 N. Michigen Ave., Chicago 11, i. 








J. W. WOPAT 


Censulting Engineer 
Telephone yo 


Bate Investigations 
358 Linestn Bank Tewer Fort Wayne. iné 








J. G. WRAY & CO. 


TELEPHONE ENGINEERS 
Specialists in Appraisals, Bate Surve, 
Financial Investigations, Or, 
and Operation of Telephone Cont 





3324 Bankers Bidg., Chicage 
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